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THE UNITED STATES PHARMACOPGIA. 


“In January 1817, Dr. Lyman Spalding, of New York City, submitted to the Medical 
Society of the County of New York, a project for the formation of a National Pharmacopeeia.””— 
See JouRNAL A. Pu. A., for August 1917, page 617. 


“The General Convention for 
copeeia assembled in the Capitol, at 
elected Samuel Mitchell, M.D., Prest- 
Secretary.” 

Two Pharmacopeeias were sub- 
work, which, after full revision, was 
and ordered to be published by a com- 
which Dr. Lyman Spalding was elected 
ton, December 15, 1820. The plan of 
the present edition is the Eleventh De- 
History of the United States Pharma- 
copoeia. 


LYMAN SPALDING, 
1775-1821. 


the formation of a National Pharma- 
Washington, January 1, 1920, and 
dent, and Thomas T. Hewson, M.D., 


mitted and consolidated into one 
adopted by the General Convention, 
mittee appointed for that purpose, of 
Chairman. It was published in Bos- 
decennial revision has been followed 

cennial Revision.—See Chapter on the 
copeeia published in the U. S. Pharma- 


THE NATIONAL FORMULARY. 


Early in its history the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION gave attention to the 


problem of preparing a standard formulary. 
Prof. J. U. Lloyd compiled and published a book of ‘Elixirs. 


CHARLES RICE, 
1841-1901. 


a National Formulary. 


committee in charge of the New York and Brooklyn 
Formulary to use any formulas in his book as the basis for 
The Chairman of the Committee 
on National Formulary of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION was Charles Rice!, and C. Lewis Diehl? was 
named Chairman of the Committee of Revision.—See His- 
torical Introduction of the National Formulary. The 
Sixth Edition of the National Formulary is now completed 
under the direction of Chairman E. N. Gathercoal. 


Prior to the publication of the National Formulary, 


” 


He granted permiss ~n to the 


Cc. LEWIS DIEHL, 
(about 1886), 
1840-1917. 


1 April (1931), Jour. A. Pu. A., page 364. * September (1925), Jour. A. Pu. A., page 765. 
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EDITORIAL 


E. G. EBERLE, EDITOR 2215 Constitution Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE NEW PHARMACOPGEIA. 


HE Eleventh Revision of the United States Pharmacopceia was released for 
national distribution on December 16, 1935, and will become official on June 1, 
1936. It is approximately ten years since the U. S. P. X, which it supersedes, 
was similarly released (August 15, 1925) and about one hundred and fifteen years 
since the First Edition of the United States Pharmacopoeia was presented to the 
medical and pharmaceutical professions by Dr. Lyman Spalding. It is proper 
that we should pause at this time to honor Dr. Spalding. He was a pioneer in 
the profession he represented, being among the first in this Country to advocate 
the use of smallpox vaccine. He was an unselfish, wise and skilful leader of men, 
his vision was nation-wide and his culture and professional skill were reflected in 
the United States Pharmacopeeia of 1820. 

It is remarkable that the underlying principles which he developed and in- 
corporated in the Pharmacopceia of 1820 are to-day the fundamental policies of 
the Pharmacopeeia of 1936 and only in the degree to which they have been realized 
is the new Revision to merit approval. 

On the first page of the Preface of the U. S. P. 1820, Dr. Spalding wrote: 
“It is the object of a Pharmacopceia to select from among substances which possess 
medicinal power, those, the utility of which is most fully established and best 
understood.” 

In the next paragraph he wrote: “The value of a Pharmacopceia depends 
upon the fidelity with which it conforms to the best state of medical knowledge 
of the day.”’ 

It has been the earnest purpose of the sub-committees of the U. S. P. XI to 
accomplish exactly this objective, that the Pharmacopceia of to-day might recog- 
nize, standardize and provide official titles for the important and approved medi- 
cines of 1936. In addition, the National Formulary has been developed to provide 
formulas and standards for many important preparations. These should reach 
every therapeutic need of the modern physician. 

In one of the letters issued by Dr. Spalding to his colleagues in 1818, urging 
their participation in the development of a National Pharmacopceia, his appeal 
was for “Gentlemen willing to act, and men distinguished for their ability and 
learning.’’ This phrase of his is destined to become classic and is the basic factor 
if so gigantic a task is to be accomplished with honor and credit. 

A review of the long list of those distinguished men of the professions of medi- 
cine and pharmacy and of the underlying sciences supporting these professions, 
will evidence the fact that in the past and also in our generation this standard 
of excellence has been maintained by those who have carried the burden of Phar- 
macopeeial revision. 

The members of both professions believe in these standards for the Pharma- 
copeeia, which are our rich inheritances from the past, and are determined that 
they shall be maintained in the future. 

There are to-day many splendid pharmacists and scientific workers in this 
field who are conducting researches and contributing their support to the per- 
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fection of official medicines that the quality of the book may be improved. Their 
names and activities are being carefully compiled for those who are interested in 
the future revisions of the Pharmacopceia..——_E. FULLERTON COOK. 


THE NEW NATIONAL FORMULARY. 


HE National Formulary, Sixth Edition, was released for National distribution 

on December 16, 1935, and will become official June 1,1936. It marks a dis- 

tinct advance in this country in standardization of medicinal agents and in the con- 
tributions of pharmacy to public health. 

Fifty years ago, at the Pittsburgh meeting of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
AssociaTIon, Charles Rice, as chairman of a committee, presented a proposition 
for a ‘‘National Formulary of Unofficial Preparations’ under the auspices of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. The first edition was published in 
ISSS under the foregoing title; the second edition was published in 1896, under the 
chairmanship of C. Lewis Diehl, who continued as chairman of the two succeeding 
revisions, and the Fifth Edition was published in 1926 under the chairmanship of 
W. L. Scoville. The history of the National Formulary is included in the text of 
N. F. VI, together with the ‘General Principles’ followed in the latter edition, 
Edmund N. Gathercoal, chairman. 

The following quotations are from pages 492-499 of the Sixth Edition and in- 
dicate the broad scope of revision: ‘““The Chairman of the Committee of Revision 
of the United States Pharmacopceia was made an associate member of the N. F. 
Revision Committee. ..The National Dental Association appointed a special asso- 
ciate committee of its members for the consideration of dental formulas, and an as- 
sociate committee was appointed by the American Veterinary Medical Association 
for the consideration of veterinary formulas. Thus were established direct con- 
tacts with these associations. An associate committee was also appointed by the 
American Pediatric Society.” Officials of the Food and Drug Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and several State food and drugs departments 
gave valuable suggestions and advice. 

The outstanding features of the Sixth Edition are summarized: 

1. The admission of monographs for drugs and chemicals which are not in- 
cluded in U.S. P. XI or in the N. F. VI. 

2. The admission of items on the basis of a definite extent of use in medical 
practice in the United States. 

Four surveys were undertaken: In a survey of 1930, carefully prepared check- 
lists on the extent of use of preparations of N. F. V were returned by 213 prescrip- 
tion pharmacies, 75 hospital pharmacies and 625 drug stores, representing nearly 
every state in the Union. A similar survey determined the use of a large list of un- 
official preparations and a Maryland survey accounted for the number of prescrip- 
tions filled annually, showing two prescriptions per inhabitant. 

The ‘‘Prescription Ingredient Survey” is based on a total of 121,924 prescrip- 
tions, the ingredients of which were listed and read by expert pharmacists in New 
York, Maryland, Missouri and California. On this extensive study it was decided 
that items to be admitted to the National Formulary must be used in at least 20 
per cent of the drug stores in the United States or must be an ingredient in at least 
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one of each 10,000 prescriptions compounded in the United States. It is thus evi- 
dent that the recognition of N. F. materia medica is based on the needs of the physi- 
cians. 

3. Formulas were omitted from many monographs of simple preparations, 
such as extracts, fluidextracts, ampuls, tablets, etc. Ample directions in detail are 
included to guide in the manufacture of larger or smaller quantities of the prepara- 
tion. 

4. Extensive developments of ampul and tablet monographs and the section 
of materials and preparations for diagnostic use are of interest. The Combined 
Contact Committee of the American Drug Manufacturers’ Association and the 
American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Association has rendered helpful services 
in the ampul and tablet monographs, the tolerance statements and assay processes. 

5. A forward step is evidenced by the admission of glandular powders and 
histological description of them; for their excellence, credit is given to the sub- 
committee and particularly to Dr. H. W. Youngken for the histological descriptions, 
which insure adequate means for the determination of their identity and purity. 

6. Attention is called to the development and use of many additional assays 
of the chemical, proximate and biological types. The monographs are arranged 
alphabetically. 

National Formulary VI contains 481 preparations’ monographs, and 208 mono- 
graphs on drugs and chemicals; 232 are new to this edition, 84 are items from U. S.- 
P. X; the total number of monographs not admitted from N. F. V is 321—-of these 
246 are monographs of preparations and 75 are monographs of drugs and chemicals. 

The last paragraph of the “History of the National Formulary”’ is quoted in 
full in closing the brief résumé of the new National Formulary, in which pharma- 
cists may have pride; the medical professions will recognize the work as an essential 
contribution to their practice, and the Federal and State departments concerned 
with public health matters, food, drug and narcotic regulations, will value it as a 
necessary and very helpful service. 

“During this period (1888-1935) fluidglycerates, glycerogelatins, mulls, and 
wines have had their day and have been replaced. Formulas for preparations have 
steadily decreased in the Pharmacopeeia, and a diminishing demand is indicated in 
the National Formulary. Biological products have replaced some of the old drugs 
and remedies. The National Formulary now functions under very different con- 
ditions and purposes from those which it faced in its beginning.”’ 

The chairmen and members of the committees have rendered distinctive ser- 
vices, representing achievement and accomplishment. 


ADDICTION LIABILITY OF CODEINE. 


Seven men addicted to morphine were sta- After the period of stabilization of codeine the 
bilized on four daily hypodermic injections of | administration was abruptly and completely 


0.05 to 0.15 Gm. of morphine sulphate over a stopped. The effects of abstinence differed 
only in the delay of their onset from the results 
of abrupt morphine deprivation. The subjects 
were aware of the substitution, and asked for 
the substituted product after its withdrawal. 
tirely over the subsequent eight to fourteen The author concludes that codeine possesses 
days. The average effective substitution dose definite addiction liability —-C. K. Hime s- 
of codeine was five times that of morphine. BACH (J. A. M. A., 103, 1420). 


period of from ten to thirty days. This sta- 
bility was maintained when codeine was sub- 
stituted gradually over three days and en- 
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SCIENTIFIC SECTION 


BOARD OF REvIEW oF PapEeRs.—Chairman, F. E. Bibbins; Glenn L. Jenkins, John C. Krantz, Jr., 
Heber W. Youngken, L. W. Rowe, L. W. Rising, C. O. Lee, E. V. Lynn, W. G. Crockett, 
Frederick V. Lofgren. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE OPIUM ASSAY.* 
BY JOSEPH ROSIN AND C. J. WILLIAMS.! 


Opium is assayed in most of the Pharmacopeeias by either the Helfenberger or 
by the Lime method. Among the Pharmacopeeias using the Helfenberger method 
or some modification of it are the Austrian, Belgium and German. The British, 
French (Codex), The Netherlands, Danish and Swiss use the Lime method. The 
United States Pharmacopeceia also uses the Lime assay method with some modifi- 
cation. The Lime assay seems to be the more favored. Some of the Pharma- 
copeeias recently revised have changed from the Helfenberger to the Lime assay 
method. 


Helfenberger Method.—A weighed quantity of the opium is triturated with water, then made 
up to a definite weight with water, and after standing for 30 minutes and mixing, it is filtered. 
To an aliquot portion of the filtrate, generally corresponding to about two-thirds of the original 
opium, 1 or 2 cc. of normal ammonia water is added with gentle mixing and the mixture filtered 
immediately. This treatment with ammonia precipitates the other alkaloids, such as narcotine, 
papaverine, etc. To an aliquot portion of the second filtrate 2 or 2.5 cc. of normal ammonia 
water is again added and shaken for 10 minutes, which precipitates the morphine. It is then 
shaken with ether or ethyl acetate, filtered, washed and the morphine weighed or titrated. 

Lime Method.—A weighed quantity of the opium is triturated with water and slaked lime, 
then made up to definite weight or volume with water, mixed well and filtered. To an aliquot 
portion of the filtrate, generally corresponding to one-half or two-thirds of the original opium 
taken, ether and a small quantity of alcohol are added, followed by 1 or 2 Gm. of ammonium 
chloride, the addition of the ammonium chloride causing the liberation of the morphine from its 
combination with lime. After mixing, the mixture is allowed to stand over night. It is then 
filtered, washed and the morphine titrated. 


The United States Pharmacopoeia assay of opium differs from the other Lime 
assay methods in that the opium is first completely extracted with water, thus 
eliminating the use of an aliquot portion with the attendant uncertainties that may 
be occasioned by the variation in the proportions of water and insoluble matter in 
the opium. 

Criticisms of an opposite character have been frequently leveled against the 
Lime method. On the one hand it is maintained by some investigators that it 
yields too high results, claiming that the precipitated morphine is contaminated 
with co-precipitated titratable lime compounds; others assert that the results ob- 
tained by the Lime assay are too low because no account is taken of the morphine 
lost in the assay process due to solubility of the morphine in the solvents used in 
the assay. The latter criticism of the Lime method appears to have been the more 
prevalent, and has been met by some of the Pharmacopeeias using the Lime method 
by applying a “‘correction’’ frequently designated as “‘solubility correction.”” The 


* Scientific Section, A. Pu. A., Portland meeting, 1935. 
' Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 
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correction ranges from 1 to 1.1 mg. for each cc. of lime-morphine solution used in the 
assay, and amounts to from 1 to 1.1% on the Opium, or to about 8% of the mor- 
phine present in the average opium. A comparison of results obtained in the 
assay of opium with the British Pharmacopceia—a lime assay applying a correc- 
tion, with the United States Pharmacopoeia assay—a lime assay but without a 
correction and with the German Pharmacopeceia assay which typifies the Helfen- 
berger method, is illustrated in the following tabulation: 


TABLE I.—Assay or Opium By B. P., U. S. P. X aANp Pu. G. VI Mernuops. 


B. P. Vv. &. P. Ph. G. VI 
% Anhydrous % Anhydrous % Anhydrous 
Morphine. Morphine. Morphine. 
Opium (partially dried) 16.38 15.55 15.08 
15.61 15.22 
15.58 Av. 15.15 Av. 
Opium 13.76 13.09 12.12 
12.90 12.29 
13.00 Av. 12.21 Av. 
Opium powder 10.71 9.77 9.08 
9.91 8.91 
9.84 Av. 9.00 Av. 
Opium granular 10.39 9.73 8.94 
Opium owe 15.24 14.75 


The Helfenberger method it will be noted, gives the lowest indications; also, 
the differences between this method and the other two methods is greatest with the 
lower testing opiums. This is probably due to the fact that with the lower testing 
opiums there is a larger excess of ammonia present in the first treatment with 
ammonia for the removal of the other alkaloids and, therefore, more morphine is 
precipitated at this stage than with the higher testing opium. 

The difference between the United States Pharmacopceia and the British 
Pharmacopeeia assay results is approximately 0.75%. It should, however, be 
noted that within the last couple years the assays of a number of lots of opium by the 
British Pharmacopoeia method gave results only about 0.2% above the United 
States Pharmacopceia. 

There is no question but that some morphine is held in solution by the sol- 
vents in the assay, but the basis for the magnitude of the correction was somewhat 
obscure, at least to us. It is very much larger than could be accounted for by the 
solubility of morphine in the solvents. An endeavor to find the basis for the mag- 
nitude of the correction and to account for it resulted in the work recorded below. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH MORPHINE. 


The morphine used for the experiments was recrystallized twice from hot 
methanol and was in the form of well-defined, relatively large crystals. By titra- 
tion it showed a purity of 99.93% as hydrated morphine. It was also free from 
non-phenolic alkaloids. The same morphine was used for all the subsequent 
experiments. 


U. S. P. Assay.—1.050 Gm. of the morphine was dissolved in water and a slight excess 
of normal hydrochloric acid, the solution made up with water to 30 cc. and then assayed according 
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tothe U.S. P. Ina few of the tests the morphine was dissolved in meconic acid instead of hydro- 
chloric acid. 

B. P. Assay.—1.200 Gm. of the morphine was dissolved in water and a slight excess of 
normal hydrochloric acid, treated with lime and made up to 90 Gm.; 52 cc. of the filtered solution 
was then assayed according to directions of the B. P. 


The results are shown in Table IT. 
In all the subsequent experiments with the U.S. P. or B. P. assay, the quanti- 
ties of morphine just indicated were used. 


II.—Serirs A—U. S. P. X MeErtTHop. TABLE III.—Serres B—B. P. Metuop. 
Per Cent Morphine Recovered. Per Cent Morphine Recovered. 
98.2 94.4 97.5 Uncorrected. Corrected. 
97.4 96.9 96.3 96.4 103.1 
97.6 94.5 95.8 93.6 103.3 
97.9 94.4 94.6 103.3 
93.8 102.5 
Average 96.44% 95.0 103.7 
Average “‘loss’’ of anhydrous mor- 94.3 Av. 103.0 Av. 
phine per assay 17.6 mg. 
Average “‘loss” of anhydrous mor- Average “‘loss” of anhydrous mor- 
phine per cc. of morphine-lime phine per assay 37.6 mg. 
solution 0.58 mg. Average “loss” of anhydrous mor- 
phine per cc. 0.72 mg. 


(Three analysts participated in Series A, and two in Series B, C, D.) 


Several of the assays in Series A are obviously too high. They are higher 
than would be expected even on the basis of only the theoretical solubility of mor- 
phine in the assay solvents. We attributed these high results to inclusion of titrat- 
able lime compounds with the precipitated morphine. The difference between the 
lowest and the highest results corresponds to only 2 mg. of calcium oxide or its 
equivalent of other titratable lime compounds. 


TaBLE IV.—Serres C—U. S. P. X Metnop, TABLE V.—Sertes D—B. P. Metuop, But 


But Morpaine DIsso.vep 1N Hot MorPHINE DISSOLVED IN Hot METHANOL. 
METHANOL. Per Cent Morphine Recovered. 
Per Cent Morphine Recovered. Uncorrected. Corrected. 
93.8 94.3 94.7 = 100.9 
94.3 04.4 94.3 68.4 101.1 
94.2 93.8 93.0 101.7 
92.6 101.3 
Average 94.2 92.4 101.1 
Average “‘loss’’ of anhydrous mor- 92.6 101.3 
phine per assay 28.6 mg. 92.5 Av. 101.2 Av. 
Average “‘loss’”’ of anhydrous mor- 
phine per cc. 0.95 mg. 


Average “‘loss” of anhydrous mor- 

phine per assay 49.8 mg. 
Average “‘loss” of anhydrous mor- 

phine per cc. of morphine-lime 

solution 0.96 mg. 


To eliminate interference from lime we ran another series of assays of the mor- 
phine by the U. S. P. and B. P. tests, but dissolved the precipitated morphine 
from off the filter with several portions of hot neutral methanol. To the methanol 
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solutions of the morphine a measured volume of tenth-normal sulphuric acid was 
added, then the solution diluted with about 2-3 volumes cold water, allowed to cool 
and the excess acid titrated with tenth-normal sodium hydroxide, using methyl 
red as the indicator. In some of the assays, where a larger volume of methanol 
had to be used, the greater part of it was evaporated off after dilution with water. 
In methanol-water solution the morphine titrated 99.93 and 100.10% 

The results of Series C and D, and especially C, are more concordant among 
themselves than in the corresponding Series A and B. It will also be noted that 
by dissolving in hot methanol the yields by both the U. S. P. and B. P. assays are 
about 2% lower than when the morphine is directly dissolved in standard acid. 

Series C and D practically substantiate the validity of the correction of 1 mg. 
per cc. of morphine-lime solution. The question now was how to account for the 
large correction. 


Note: In all the assays of morphine from here on, where lime was used the precipitated 
morphine was dissolved in hot methanol. 


When an excess of the finely powdered morphine was shaken with water, 
alcohol and ether, in the proportions of the U. S. P. assay for opium 30 cc. of the 
filtered aqueous layer gave upon evaporation 10 mg. of anhydrous morphine. 
From 15 cc. of the ether about 1.5 mg. of morphine was obtained on evaporation. 

Pertions of 0.50 Gm. of the morphine were dissolved in 30 cc. of water with a 
slight excess of normal hydrochloric or meconic acid, 3.5 to 4 cc. of normal ammonia 
added and allowed to stand over night. This quantity of ammonia gives approxi- 
mately the same excess of alkalinity as in the U. S. P. assay. The precipitated 
morphine, after filtering and washing with ice-cold water, was dissolved in tenth- 
normal H,SO, and back titrated with 0.1N NaOH. The recoveries of morphine 
were 98.2, 97.7 and 98.0 per cent. Repeating the experiments in presence of 2 cc. 
alcohol and 15 cc. ether, as in the U. S. P. opium assay, 96.7, 97.2 and 97.0 per 
cent of the morphine were precipitated. These recoveries correspond to a loss of 
about 14 mg. of anhydrous morphine, leaving about an equal quantity of addi- 
tional loss when assayed by the U. S. P. method to be accounted for 

Adsorption of morphine on the lime suggested itself as a likely cause for the 
increased loss. If this assumption were valid, less morphine should be adsorbed 
if less lime is used and vice versa. We accordingly made one assay of the morphine 
by the U. S. P. method, but using 2 Gm. of lime instead of 4 Gm.; and one assay 
by the B. P. method, but using 4 Gm. of lime instead of 2Gm._ In the former, there 
was about 1% increase in the quantity of precipitated morphine, in the latter an 
additional loss of about 1.5% was sustained. These results do seem to indicate 
adsorption of some morphine on the lime, but not sufficient to accotint for all 
the loss in excess of the normal solubility in the assay solvents. Moreover, the 
loss per cc. of lime-morphine solution, as shown in Tables IV and V, is the same 
for the U. S. P. and B. P. assay methods, notwithstanding the different quantities 
of lime used. 

Many alkaloids are known to react with ammonium salts on heating, the 
alkaloid being converted into the salt of the anion of the ammonium salt used and 
ammonia liberated. We found that with morphine the same reaction takes place 
in an aqueous solution of ammonium chloride at room temperature. It was shown 
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before that practically 98% of the morphine was precipitated from its solution by 
ammonia. When the same experiments were made in the presence of 0.5 Gm. and 
1 Gm. of ammonium chloride, the precipitation amounted to 96.4 and 95.3 per cent, 
respectively. When, in addition to the ammonium chloride, the precipitation 
was made in the presence of alcohol and ether in the proportions of the U. S. P. 
assay, the corresponding recoveries were 96.0 and 94.9 per cent. A summation of 
the foregoing results is presented in Table VI. 


TABLE VI. 
Per Cent Morphine Recovered 
by Precipitation. 
1. Aqueous solution precipitated with ammonia 98.0 
2. Ditto, in presence of 0.5 Gm. ammonium chloride 96.4 
3. Ditto, in presence of 1 Gm. ammonium chloride 95.3 
4. As 1, but in presence of 2 cc. alcohol and 15 cc. ether 97.0 
5. Ditto 4, but with 0.5 Gm. ammonium chloride 96.0 
6. Ditto 4, but with 1 Gm. Ammonium chloride 94.9 


The effect of ammonium chloride on the amount of morphine precipitated 
was corroborated by assaying the morphine by the U. S. P. method, but using 
0.5 Gm. of ammonium chloride instead of 1Gm. The following table illustrates the 
results. 


TABLE VII. 

1 Gm. NH.CI. 0.5 Gm. NH,CI. 
93.6 95.3 
94.2 95.0 
93.8 95.1 
93.9 Av. 95.1 Av 


The foregoing data clearly indicate that the ammonium chloride is responsible 
for holding in solution about 2%, or at least about 10 mg., of morphine in the U. S. 
P. assay. They also disclose that 0.5 Gm. of ammonium chloride is ample for the 
precipitation of the morphine from the lime solution, and that with this quantity of 
ammonium chloride an increased precipitation of the morphine amounting to 1% 
or over, is obtainable. As a matter of fact, the Netherland Pharmacopceia uses 
0.2 Gm. ammonium chloride for 2 Gm. of opium, which corresponds to 0.4 Gm. 
NH,Cl for 4 Gm. of opium in the U. S. P. assay. 

Ammonium sulphate exerts a much smaller solvent effect than ammonium 
chloride. For instance, when 0.5 Gm. of morphine was dissolved in 30 cc. water 
with just sufficient sulphuric acid, 2 cc. alcohol and 1 Gm. of ammonium sulphate 
added and precipitated with 3.5 cc. of normal ammonia, 97.4% of the morphine 
was recovered. 

The aqueous layers, exclusive of the washing, from several of the assays in 
Series C and D, as well as in similar experiments not reported here, were nearly 
saturated with sodium chloride and extracted with 4 to 6, 25-cc. portions of chloro- 
form—alcohol mixture. The extract, after washing with a small quantity of water, 
was evaporated, the residue dissolved by warming with fiftieth-normal acid and the 
excess acid titrated with fiftieth-normal sodium hydroxide. From the mother 
liquor of the U. S. P. assays the alkaloid recovered ranged from 9 to 14 mg. with an 
average of 12 mg. corresponding to about 40% of the morphine “‘lost”’ in the assay. 
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From the B. P. assays the recovery ranged from 17 to 22 mg., also corresponding to 
about 40% of the unprecipitated morphine. From the aqueous mother liquors of 
the experiments summarized in Table VI, 80 to 85 per cent of the morphine held 
“in solution”’ was recovered, giving a total recovery of about 99%. We are unable 
yet to account for this phenomenon. The only difference between the two is the 
presence of some calcium chloride or possibly even some calcium hydroxide in the 
U.S. P. or B. P. assays. 

On several occasions when the same assay of the morphine was repeated but at a 
different time, the results were more divergent than could be accounted for by the 
average error, notwithstanding that the errors in assaying pure morphine are to be 
expected to be greater than in many other types of quantitative determinations. 
It was suspected that the difference may be due to the difference in temperatures 
prevailing during the precipitation of morphine over night. The suspicion was 
corroborated, as shown in the following table, by running two sets of assays by the 
U.S. P. method. In one set the precipitation was allowed to take place at room 
temperature—about 28° C., and in the other at about 8° C. 


TABLE VIII.—RESULTS SHOWING THE EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE ON RECOVERY OF MORPHINE. 
Per Cent Morphine Recovered. 


Temperature during Precipitation, Temperature during Precipitation , 
about 28° C. about 8° C. 
93.6% 95.7% 
94.5 95.5 
93.4 95.8 
93.8 Av. 95.7 Av. 


In average laboratories such variations in temperature do not, of course, 
obtain, but a 10° difference between the winter and summer is not at all uncommon, 
and the same assay made at 20° and 30° C. may show a variation of about 1%. 

We believe that the markedly lower recoveries at the higher temperature is 
primarily due to the greater solubility exerted by the ammonium chloride at that 
temperature. 

It has been indicated in the literature that in the assay of opium, and especially 
so by the lime method, small quantities of other alkaloids, notably codeine, are co- 
precipitated with the morphine. We have found this to be the case in a number of 
samples of opium we examined. The results are recorded later on. The effect of 
the presence of other alkaloids on the precipitation of pure morphine was deter- 
mined by assaying a “‘composition opium”’ by the U. S. P. method, after dissolving 
it in either hydrochloric or meconic acid. The “composition opium” for each 
assay was made up of 1.050 Gm. of morphine, about 0.4 Gm. of narcotine, 0.1 Gm. 
of codeine, about 0.08 Gm. papaverine, 0.07 Gm. of thebaine and about 0.2 Gm. 
of morphine free tar obtained in the process of manufacture of morphine. The 
proportions of the other alkaloids corresponds, approximately, to those present in 
average opium. 

The results are on the average about 1% higher than those obtained with 
morphine alone (compare Table IV). 

Morphine, like most other alkaloids, is “salted” out by sodium chloride or 
sulphate. If in the assay of morphine, in the form of hydrochloride or meconate, 
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TasL_e IX.—Serres E—‘Composition 
Oprum”’ ASSAYED BY U.S. P. X 


METHOD. 
Per Cent Morphine Recovered. 
95.6 95.6 
94.8 95.8 
95.2 95.4 


Average 95.4 


by the U.S. P. method the morphine-lime solution is saturated with sodium chloride 
before precipitation with ammonium chloride, the amount of morphine precipitated 
is about 1.5% higher than without sodium chloride. We also observed, however, 
that saturation with sodium chloride in the assay of ‘“‘Composition opium’’ also 
precipitates a somewhat greater proportion of the by-alkaloids. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH OPIUM. 


Effect of Methanol.—Several samples of opium were assayed by the U. S. P. method and 
also by the modification of dissolving the precipitated morphine in hot methanol, etc., as described 
under pure morphine. The results were as follows: 


TABLE X.—EFFECT OF DISSOLVING THE PRECIPITATED MORPHINE IN METHANOL. 
Per Cent Anhydrous 


U.S. P. Assay Not . S. P. Assay 
Dissolved in Methanol. Dissolved in Methanol. 
Opium No. 7 15.07 14.74 
Opium No. 8 12. 12.58 
Opium No. 21 12.04 11.80 


On the basis of the morphine contents the difference is about 2%, practically the same as 
obtained with morphine. 

Effect of Ammonium Chloride —The effect of using only 0.5 Gm. of ammonium chloride 
in the assay of opium instead of 1 Gm. is shown in the following tabulation. In both sets of 
assay the precipitated morphine was dissolved in methanol. 


TABLE XI.—PeER CENT MORPHINE FounND. 


1 Gm. of Ammonium 0.5 Gm. of Ammonium 
Chloride. loride. 
Opium No. 7 14.82 15.05 
Opium No. 8 12.63 12.96 
Opium No. 21 12.08 12.21 


Effect of Temperature-—The effect of the temperature on the amount of morphine precipi- 
tated in assaying opium practically confirmed the results found with morphine. Two samples of 
opium precipitated at a temperature of 28-30° C. gave 15.25 and 11.85%, but when the precipi- 
tation was made at about 8° C. the percentages of morphine were 15.35 and 12.03%. 

Co-precipitated Alkaloids. —In the experiments with “composition opium” described under 
morphine, an increased yield of about 1%, due to the precipitation of by-alkaloids, was obtained. 
The by-alkaloids co-precipitated with morphine in the opium assay is considerably greater. For 
the determination of the co-precipitated alkaloids, the morphine solution, after titration was 
treated with 10 cc. of 5% sodium hydroxide and shaken out with several portions of chloroform. 
The combined chloroform extracts were shaken with small quantities of water to remove any 
free alkali, filtered and evaporated nearly to dryness. A measured volume of fiftieth-normal 
sulphuric acid was added, warmed until the residue was dissolved and the odor of chloroform 
dissipated, cooled and then the excess of acid titrated with fiftieth-normal sodium hydroxide using 
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methyl red as the indicator. The percentages of other alkaloids thus found, calculated as mor- 
phine, are shown in the following table. 


TABLE XII.—Oprum By-ALKALOoIps Co-PRECIPITATED WITH THE MORPHINE. 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Anhydrous Non-phenolic Non-phenolic 
Morphine Alkaloids Co-precipitated Alkaloids on the Basis 
U.S. P. Assay. with the Morphine of the Morphine. 
Opium No. 11 15.20 0.45 2.96 
Opium No. 12 12.42 0.34 2.74 
Opium No. 12-A 14.76 0.53 3.59 
Opium No. 13 15.06 0.45 2.99 
Opium No. 16 14.64 0.39 2.67 
Opium No. 18 12.58 0.35 2.78 
0.42 Av. 2.96 Av. 


These determinations represent only the non-phenolic by-alkaloids. Opium 
contains also several phenolic alkaloids other than morphine. If they should be 
present in appreciable quantities they will probably be co-precipitated with the 
morphine, and the extraction of the sodium hydroxide solution of the alkaloids with 
chloroform would not eliminate them. 

Shaking out of the aqueous mother liquor from several of the opium assays 
with chloroform-alcohol, after saturation with sodium chloride, yielded from 8 to 13 
mg. of morphine, with an average of 11 mg. This recovery is practically identical 
with that obtained from the aqueous mother liquor in the assays of morphine. 


Within the last two or three years a new type of assay for opium has been ad- 
vanced, the essential features of it being the following. The aqueous or acid extract 
of the opium is treated with an excess of sodium hydroxide solution and shaken 
out with an immiscible solvent such-as chloroform. Non-phenolic alkaloids are 
thus removed. The alkaline solution holding the morphine is acidified with HCl, 
then made alkaline with ammonia and shaken out with a suitable solvent. The 
second shaking out extracts the morphine which after evaporation of the solvent is 
titrated. 

An assay of this type, which we would designate as ‘‘Assay by immiscible sol- 
vents” is due to Buchbinder, formerly of the Bureau of Chemistry. He uses chloro- 
form-alcohol for the extraction of the morphine from the ammoniacal solution. 
Assaying morphine, in hydrochloric acid solution, by the Buchbinder method we 
recovered 98.4 and 97.1%. We also assayed four samples of opium by the same 
method. The results compared with those obtained by the regular U. S. P. method 
were as follows: 


TABLE XIII. 
U. S. P. Method. Buchbinder Method 


Opium No. 53 11.93 12.15 
Opium No. 65 14.20 14.51 
Opium No. 69 13.62 13.90 
Opium granular 10.50 11.01 


The Buchbinder method gives a slightly higher test than the U. S. P. method. 
This may be due to the fact that in the Buchbinder method an aliquot portion is 
taken from a solution in which there is present the insoluble matter from the opium, 
barium sulphate derived from barium chloride used in the assay, etc. 
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Another ‘‘assay by immiscible solvents” has been proposed by Eder and Stucki. 
They digest the opium first with normal hydrochloric acid, claiming that the 
acid liberates more morphine, and use a mixture of chloroform and isopropanol for 
both removing the non-phenolic alkaloids as well as for the extraction of the 
morphine. 

The ‘“‘assays by immiscible solvents’’ have, first, the important advantage 
that no correction for solubility of morphine is necessary, and second, the isolated 
morphine is not contaminated with non-phenolic alkaloids, although other phenolic 
alkaloids may be included as morphine. These assays have, however, one great 
disadvantage. On account of the limited solubility of morphine in the solvents 
only a small quantity of opium, | or 2 Gm., can be used for the assay. Sucha small 
sample could not be well representative of the opium, especially when dealing 
with Gum Opium. We believe, however, that the above proposed assays for 
opium by immiscible solvents have laid the ground work for further investigation 
which we hope will result in perfecting the method and making it of practical use. 


SUMMARY. 


Dissolving the morphine, obtained in the lime assays, in hot methanol before 

titration eliminates, on the basis of the morphine contents, about 2% of foreign 
titratable substances calculated as morphine. 
Assays of pure morphine by the U.S. P. and B. P. methods confirm the “‘assay- 
’ of practically 1 mg. of morphine for each cc. of lime-morphine solution as 
indicated in the latter Pharmacopceia. This “‘loss,’’ however, will fluctuate some- 
what unless definite and uniform conditions are maintained in the assay. 

About one-half of the assay loss is attributable to the solubility of morphine 
in the assay solvents. The greater part, if not all, of the balance of the “‘loss’’ is 
caused by the solvent action of the ammonium chloride on morphine. Adsorption 
on the lime may also be responsible for a small portion of the assay-loss. 

It therefore follows, and it has been confirmed by experiment, that the larger 
the quantity of ammonium chloride used the greater will be the quantity of mor- 
phine dissolved. By using 0.5 Gm. of ammonium chloride in the U. S. P. assay, 
| to 1.5 per cent more morphine was precipitated than when 1 Gm. was used. 

The temperature during precipitation of the morphine in the lime assays affects 
the quantity of morphine held in solution. When precipitation takes place at 
28°-30° C. about 2% more of the morphine is dissolved than at 8° C. We attribute 
the increased solubility largely to the greater solvent action of the ammonium chlo- 
ride at the higher temperature. 

It is recommended: (1) that in the U. S. P. assay 0.5 Gm. of ammonium 
chloride be used instead of 1 Gm. This quantity, 0.5 Gm. is several times the 
theory for a 15% opium; and (2) that the temperature of precipitation (standing 
over night) be restricted to about 10° C. 

Saturation or near-saturation of the lime-morphine solution with sodium 
chloride before adding the ammonium chloride raises 1 to 2 per cent the quantity of 
the morphine precipitated. In the case of opium, however, the use of sodium 
chloride will also increase the co-precipitation of the by-alkaloids. 

The morphine precipitated in the U. S. P. and probably also in other lime 
assays carries about 3% non-phenolic by-alkaloids which is included in the assay as 
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morphine. Since opium contains also other alkali-soluble alkaloids than morphine, 
these, if present in appreciable quantities, may also be included with the morphine 
and thus show an apparent higher morphine content. Pharmacopceias applying a 
correction for ‘‘assay-loss’’ should, as a matter of scientific accuracy and of fairness 
to the manufacturers of morphine and its derivatives, who consume 90% or more of 
the total legitimately used opium, take cognizance of the occlusion of by-alkaloids 
in the morphine and make the necessary correction. 

By coincidence of counterbalancing error factors, the U. S. P. assay of opium 
appears to indicate very closely the true morphine content. 

The “total extraction” of the opium which has been practiced in the assay by 
the several revisions of the U. S. P. is an important point in its favor. It obviates 
errors in aliquot portions due to the variable amounts of water and insoluble matter 
in the opium. In the assay method under consideration by the Committee of the 
League of Nations, published elsewhere, these sources of ‘‘inaccuracies” are cor- 
rected for by making separate determinations of the water content of the opium, 
and of the total extractive matter. 

Corrections, almost of any kind, are looked upon with disfavor in analytical 
procedures. They are most uncertain and most undesirable when the corrections 
involved are of appreciable magnitude. 

Assays based on the isolation of the morphine, free from by-alkaloids, through 
the use of immiscible solvents offer a possible solution of the problem provided they 
can be worked with reasonably large samples. They should also strive to avoid 
such aliquots as may introduce any element of error, and, ipso facto, should not 
require an undue length of time. 


GELATIN AS A STABILIZING COLLOID FOR OIL IN WATER 
EMULSION SYSTEMS.* 


BY LINWOOD P. TICE. ! 


Various workers have investigated the efficiency of gelatin as an emulsifying 
agent. Briggs and Schmidt (1) found gelatin to be comparatively inefficient as an 
emulsifying agent. Clayton (2) reported drop numbers for cottonseed and peanut 
oils in aqueous gelatin solutions which indicated that gelatin possessed consider- 
able ability to reduce the interfacial tension between oil and water. Holmes and 
Child (3) studied the effect of added electrolytes upon the emulsion system kerosene, 
gelatin and water and concluded that the important factor was the conferring of a 
favorable viscosity to the gelatin solution. Kernot and Knaggs (4) using the 
Donnan pipette measured the drop numbers of various oils against gelatin solu- 
tions. Limburg (5) showed that a lowered py favors the adsorption of gelatin 
around oil globules. 

In reviewing the results of these workers it is very difficult for one to reach 
any definite conclusions as to the exact status of gelatin as a practical emulsifying 
agent. The following criticism may be advanced concerning these results: 


* Scientific Section, A. Pu. A., Portland meeting, 1935. 
1 Department of Research, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science. Investiga- 
tion conducted in behalf of the Edible Gelatin Manufacturers’ Research Society of America, Inc. 
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I. The use of the drop number of an oil against some solution, although of 
considerable indicative value, cannot be taken as conclusive evidence in regard to the 
emulsion stabilizing ability of such a solution. 

II. In no case was really effective emulsification of commonly used oils, é. g., 
cod liver oil, heavy mineral oil, etc., actually accomplished. Such emulsions as 
were produced were of theoretical interest but they possessed no practical value. 

III. Such inefficient methods of dispersion were employed that there exists 
considerable doubt as to the real meaning of the results. 

It must be realized that a substance may be an excellent stabilizer in an emul- 
sion system, effectively reducing the interfacial tension between the two phases, 
but at the same time due to its physical properties it may not favor the easy dis- 
persion of the phase to be dispersed. Consequently, using crude methods of dis- 
persion one is apt to obtain misleading results as to the true stabilizing power of an 
emulsifying agent. 

When a highly efficient device which insures an initially highly disperse emul- 
sion is employed then the real ability of a substance to stabilize the system can be 
determined. 

The object of this investigation was to determine the efficiency of gelatin as an 
emulsion stabilizing colloid, the specifications under which it is most effective for 
such use, and lastly, if possible, to submit practical working formulas in which gela- 
tin might be employed as the emulsifying agent. 


COLLECTION OF MATERIALS. 


Samples of every type and grade of gelatin were obtained from several of the 
largest manufacturers of this product. All the data concerning the method of 
manufacture and the control reports were submitted with each sample. 

The next step was the investigation of emulsifying devices in order to obtain the 
most efficient unit available. The importance of such an investigation has already 
been explained, namely, to eliminate all possibility of misleading results due to in- 
efficient mechanical treatment. 

Several colloid mills were examined and the degree of dispersion accomplished 
by each noted. Then a laboratory homogenizer manufactured by Manton-Gaulin 
was studied. The results were as follows: Among the colloid mills there is a wide 
difference in their relative efficiencies. The homogenizer, however, for liquid emul- 
sions provided the best degree of dispersion and the greatest uniformity of product. 
It is true that colloid mills are not as cumbersome and are more generally applicable 
for other uses than the homogenizer, but for liquid emulsions they did not prove as 
satisfactory. 

Furthermore, gelatin being strongly adsorbed and probably preferentially so at 
a water/air interface, the homogenizer which almost entirely excludes air was 
thought to be more satisfactory for the preparation of emulsions containing gelatin. 

Having now decided upon the method of dispersion to be used and having 
available every possible type of gelatin, the actual experimental work was begun. 


EXPERIMENTAL PART. 


The experimental method chosen was the preparation of emulsions of heavy 
liquid petrolatum containing in each case 50 per cent of oil, the dispersion medium 
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being aqueous gelatin solutions in which the type of gelatin, its concentration and 
the py of the solution were the factors varied. In each case the mixed phases were 
homogenized at a pressure of approximately 3500 Ibs. The results are tabulated 
below. 


A—Bone Gelatin, 200 Bloom. 


Condition of 


Concentration. pu Emulsion 

1 0.5% 5.8 Poor 

2 1.0% 5.8 gel formation 

3 1.0% 4.0 

4 1.0% 3.0 “slight gel formation 

5 1.0% 7.0 
B—Calfskin Gelatin, 200 Bloom. 

l 0.5% 6.1 Poor 

2 1.0% 6.1 , gel formation 

3 1.0% 4.0 

4 1.0% 3.0 “slight gel formation 

5 1.0% 7.0 se fe 
C—Porkskin Gelatin, 250 Bloom. 

1 0.5% 4.6 Pair 

2 1.0% 4.6 Good, gel formation 

3 1.0% 4.0 ee 

4 1.0% 3.0 Excellent 

5 1.0% 7.0 Poor, gel 
D—Porkskin Gelatin, Isoelectric. 

1 0.5% 8.0 Poor, slight gel formation 

2 1.0% 8.0 formation 


E— Bone Gelatin, Isoelectric. 
1 0.5% 4 
2 1.0% 


Poor, slight gel formation 


gel formation 


From the above results it will be seen that the behavior in the case of C-—4 was 
outstandingly good. These results were checked and it was found that a porkskin 
gelatin at a py of 3 gave an excellent, highly dispersed emulsion. 

Upon the basis of these results the following explanation was derived which 
seems to provide a sound theoretical reasoning on which basis the above behavior 
can be interpreted. 

Bone and calfskin gelatin are derived following a preliminary liming treat- 
ment of the precursor. The excess lime is removed by washing and acid washing 
followed by partial hydrolysis and extraction of the highly purified collagen by 
heating with water. In the case of porkskin gelatin, fresh frozen porkskins are 
treated with acid in the initial stage, followed by partial hydrolysis and extraction 
of the collagen. It is already known (6) that gelatin derived from alkali-treated pre- 
cursors and gelatin obtained from an acid-treated precursor have quite different 
isoelectric points, the former having an isoelectric point at a py of 4.7 and the latter 
having an isoelectric point falling at a py of approximately 8. 

As the py of a gelatin solution is lowered from its isoelectric point the gelatin 
becomes positively charged, such charge increasing with lower py levels, according 


to the equilibrium positive gelatin [—™ isoelectric gelatin —— negative gelatin. 
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Oil globules dispersed in water have been shown to be negatively charged 
which is as would be expected inasmuch as the dielectric constant of oil is lower than 
that of water. 

Therefore, in order to encourage the adsorption of gelatin at an oil/water inter- 
face the greater the charge the more readily should such adsorption take place. 

Starting with a gelatin from a limed precursor whose isoelectric point lies at 
4.7 it will readily be seen that in order to confer on it highly positive properties a 
much lower py is needed than would be required by a gelatin from an acid-treated 
precursor having an isoelectric point at a py of 8. This seems to be a logical ex- 
planation of the superiority of porkskin gelatin in stabilizing an emulsion over 
bone or calfskin gelatin at the py of 3. 

It was evident that if this reasoning were correct bone and calfskin gelatin 
at a still lower Py, say approximately a py of 1, should make possible equally satis- 
factory emulsions as those given by porkskin gelatin at the higher py. This was 
definitely borne out experimentally. 

Another difficulty using ordinary bone or calfskin gelatin is that, at ordinary py 
levels, if sufficient gelatin is used to provide the necessary concentration gelation 
of the product results. With porkskin gelatin this tendency is very much reduced, 
and at a py of 3 gelation of even 1% solutions is almost entirely prevented. The 
reason for this difference is explained by the fact that the degree of hydration of 
gelatin is proportional to the differential between its py and that at its isoelectric 
point. The degree of hydration of a porkskin gelatin at a py of 3 would conse- 
quently be expected to be considerably more than that present in a bone or calfskin 
gelatin at that same py. 

Although emulsification is quite efficient at a py of 1 with bone and calfskin 
gelatin, for most purposes at least this py level contributes too great an acidity to 
the product and for emulsions to be taken internally the use of porkskin gelatin at a 
py of 3 is recommended. 

Porkskin gelatin as sold upon the market has a py of 4.0-4.6. Consequently, 
an adjustment of the py level is necessary before it may be used in the preparation of 
such emulsions. In the above experiments such adjustments were made on the 
basis of a graph on which the ordinates were the cc. of tenth-normal hydrochloric 
acid added per 100 cc. of 1% gelatin and the abscisse the resulting py levels. Be- 
tween the extremes py 4.6 and py 3 the plotted points produced practically a 
straight line and it was found that with various lots of gelatin of the same type, 
knowing their initial py, it was possible within reasonable limits to calculate by 
proportion the required amount of acid that should be employed. 

It was thought, however, that for the practical worker it would be much easier to 
adjust the , with tartaric acid. Tartaric acid being a quite pure and uniform 
crystalline substance, the addition could then be made on a weight basis. A graph 
was prepared in which the milligrams of tartaric acid added per 100 cc. of 1% gela- 
tin was represented as the ordinates, the abscisse being the observed py levels of 
such solutions. Such a graph is illustrated (Fig. 1). 

Emulsions were made using the proper amount of tartaric acid to provide a 
Py of 3. Such emulsions, however, seemed considerably more acid to the taste 
than similar emulsions made with gelatin whose py was adjusted with hydrochloric 
acid. The reason for this may be that some tartness lies in the undissociated 
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tartaric acid molecules, such tartness being an inherent property of these molecules 
to the taste. Fortunately, it was found that at a py of 3.2, where only three-fifths 
as much tartaric acid was required, emulsification was satisfactory and the gelation 
tendency sufficiently depressed by the added liquefying effect of the tartrate that 
gelation did not occur. Consequently, if the py is adjusted by the use of hydro- 
chloric acid the level should be 3; if tartaric acid is used a level of 3.2 is most 
satisfactory. 

Alcohol, in moderate amounts, sugar and glycerin were found to be compatible 
with gelatin in emulsion formulas. In fact, the last two seemed to actually exert a 
favorable influence on the resulting 
product. 

Various samples of experimental 
emulsions were aged to determine 
their stability; others were placed in 
a refrigerator and a third lot were 
subjected to oven temperatures of 
approximately 45° C. 

The result of several months’ 
aging at room temperatures is a very 
slight creaming and a gradual loss in 
viscosity. The extent of creaming 
is considerably less than many com- 
parable commercial emulsions. The 
gradual loss in viscosity was not un- 
expected as, under such conditions, a 
slow hydrolysis of the gelatin protein 
is of course unavoidable. The degree 
of dispersion and condition of emulsi- 
fication remained excellent. 

Those emulsions placed in the 
refrigerator became somewhat thick 
and viscous but no actual solidifica- 
tion took place. It was in some cases 
necessary to shake the bottle before 
pouring, due to the formation of a 

Fig. 1. thin surface film which, however, was 
easily broken on shaking. 

A very interesting phenomenon was observed with emulsions placed in the 
oven at 45° C. When such emulsions were made with hot gelatin solutions and 
subsequently cooled they were perfectly stable. On the other hand, when made 
with cold gelatin solutions the emulsions after being kept in the oven showed a slight 
separation of oil, which separation, however, was not continuous. There are two 
possible explanations seen for this—first, it may be that the sol [—™ gel change due 
to change in temperature may cause a certain amount of dispersed oil to separate 
when made in the cold and then warmed, or secondly, the cold gelatin solution may, 
due to its greater viscosity, entrap air, this entrapped air at the same time enclosing 
oil globules. Upon heating, the air being expelled a certain small amount of un- 


mg. H,C4H4Oc 
added per cc 
1% Gelatin 


250} 


100} 
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emulsified oil is liberated. This latter explanation seems the more probable of the 
two. At any rate, such a defect is overcome by using a hot gelatin solution in 
producing the emulsion. 

Realizing that a slow hydrolysis of gelatin might in time entirely destroy its 
stabilizing influence, the following experiment was carried out: A 5% solution of 
gelatin at a py of 3 was heated at 100° C. for 3 hours. At the end of this time it 
had lost all power of gelation and it was, when cold, quite limpid, yet it still quite 
effectively retained its power to stabilize an emulsion containing 50 per cent mineral 
oil. Of course, the hydrolysis had not yet completely formed the underlying 
aminoacids, although doubtlessly it was considerably progressed. This experiment 
gave good evidence that although hydrolysis would unavoidably lessen the viscosity 
it should not be expected to disrupt the emulsion system through total loss of 
stabilizing influence. 

It may be mentioned here that loss in viscosity, although it accelerates slightly 
the rate of creaming, is not nearly as undesirable as an increase in viscosity upon 
aging. In the latter case, actual solidification may occur whereupon pouring may 
become impossible. 

A comparison of relative efficiencies of low and high Bloom gelatins showed 
conclusively that the higher Bloom gelatins are to be preferred in emulsion work. 
Consequently, porkskin gelatin, for example, was selected having a Bloom rating of 
at least 250 Gm. No difficulty should be experienced in obtaining such a Bloom 
strength gelatin of the porkskin type, although with bone and calfskin gelatin a 
product of this high a Bloom rating is not usually marketed. 

There are several advantages to be obtained by the use of gelatin as an emulsi- 
fying agent. 

I. It is an excellent stabilizer. 

Il. It possesses unusual economy due to both its low cost and the small 
amount required. It was calculated that for one gallon of emulsion the cost of 
gelatin required would be less than three cents. 

III. For emulsions to be administered internally it greatly reduces the calorific 
intake as compared with acacia. Furthermore, being very easily digestible it is less 
disturbing in cases of gastro-intestinal disorders. 

IV. In technical emulsions it eliminates the presence of the, in many cases, 
undesirable gum and permits the preparation of highly fluid yet slightly acid emul- 
sions. 

The only possible disadvantages encountered are first, the necessity of a 
homogenizer, and second, the gradual loss in viscosity of the finished product. 

The first disadvantage is meaningless on a large scale as most manufacturing 
organizations possess such equipment. On a small scale there are now available 
numerous quite inexpensive hand homogenizers (7) which make possible the use of 
gelatin, e. g., by the prescription pharmacist. 

It may be mentioned that the new United States Pharmacopoeia has its text 
so worded that gelatin may be used in official emulsions replacing acacia. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS. 


Some formulas using gelatin as the sole emulsifying agent are presented in 
order to illustrate the practicability of its use. 
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A. | 
Gelatin (0.6% porkskin, 250 Bloom) 6.0 Gm. 
Tartaric acid or 0.450 Gm.* 
I (Hydrochloric acid g. s.) 
Syrup 100.0 ce. 
Water g. s. 
To make 440.0 ce. 
II Vanillin 0.035 Gm. 
Alcohol 60.0 ce. 
III Heavy mineral oil 500.0 ce. 
To make about 1000.0 cc 


Add the gelatin and tartaric acid to about 300 cc. of cold water, allow to stand a few 
minutes, then heat until dissolved. Add the syrup and finally enough water to make 440 cc. (I). 
While still quite warm add II, then III, and mix well avoiding the inclusion of air. Finally, 
homogenize and bottle. Homogenization should be repeated if necessary until all the oil is 
completely dispersed. 

Such an emulsion conforms to the new U. S. P. XI monograph for Emulsion 


of Liquid Petrolatum. 


B. 
Gelatin (0.5% porkskin, 250 Bloom) 5.0 Gm. 
Tartaric acid or 0.375 Gm.* 
I (Hydrochloric acid g. s.) 
Methyl parahydroxy-benzoate 2.0 Gm. 
Water g. s. 
To make 500.0 cc. 
II “Lemon Oil” 250.0 cc. 
| Light mineral oil 250.0 cc. 
To make about 1000.0 ce. 


The directions here are similar to those in “A.”” Methyl parahydroxy-benzoate replaces 
the alcohol as a preservative. Such a formula provides an excellent furniture polish emulsion. 


In preserving emulsions made with gelatin the only organisms that can de- 
velop at such a fy are the molds and yeasts. All proteolytic bacteria are in- 
activated by the acidity. Consequently, the problem of preservation is no more 
complicated than that arising from the use of any carbohydrate emulsifier as, for 
example, acacia. 


SUMMARY. 


I. Gelatin is a very efficient stabilizing colloid for oil-in-water emulsion 
systems. 

II. The important factors to be considered in connection with gelatin for 
this purpose are first, the preliminary treatment received by its precursor (which 
determines its isoelectric point) and second, the py of the solution to be used. 

III. Gelatin from acid-treated precursors, having an isoelectric point at py 8, 
requires a Py of approximately 3 to effectively stabilize an emulsion, whereas gelatin 


* The amount of tartaric acid may vary slightly depending upon the gelatin used. If 
hydrochloric acid is used, the amount necessary to give a pu of 3 must be determined by experi- 
ment. If a thinner emulsion is desired 5 Gm. of gelatin may be used instead of 6 Gm. 
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from alkali-treated precursors, having an isoelectric point at py 4.7, requires a py of 
approximately 1. 

IV. The advantages of gelatin for use in emulsions are enumerated. 

V. The efficiency of several colloid mills as compared with that of a homo- 
genizer in preparing liquid emulsions is reported. 

VI. Practical formulas and directions for the use of gelatin in emulsions are 
presented. 
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A NOTE ON THE ACTION OF ALKALIES AND ALKALI SALTS ON 
ANTIPYRINE.*!? 


BY LOYD E. HARRIS AND ERCELL D. TEBOW. 


A prescription that called for a solution of antipyrine in a concentrated solution 
of potassium citrate was brought to the laboratory for an explanation. A colorless 
liquid separated which disappeared on dilution of the mixture with water. Or, 
on standing, it gradually changed to a crystalline substance. A search of the 
literature gave no information as to what was happening, so the problem was 
investigated in the laboratory. 

EXPERIMENTAL. 


A few grams of the liquid precipitate were obtained by adding antipyrine to a saturated 
aqueous solution of potassium citrate. This was separated by using a separatory funnel. Crys- 
tals began forming after standing a few hours and in about 48 hours the mass was completely 
crystallized. The crystals resembled antipyrine in physical appearance and the melting point 
was found to be 111° C. which is the same as the U. S. P. compound. A mixed melting point 
with antipyrine did not cause any change. The U.S. P. X color tests were positive, thus, further 
indicating that the crystals were antipyrine. 

A saturated alcoholic solution of picric acid was added to a boiling aqueous solution of the 
immiscible liquid. Almost immediately, long yellow crystals began to appear. After washing 
with water and drying, their melting point was determined to be 188° C.; antipyrine picrate was 
prepared in a similar manner and its melting point was the same. 

A second portion of the aqueous solution of the immiscible liquid was made acid with 
hydrochloric acid (no change was apparent in the dilution used) and then sodium nitrite was 
added. The green precipitate, which formed, was separated by filtration, washed with water and 
then dried. The melting point was 200° C. and corresponds to the melting point of nitroso anti- 
pyrine, prepared in the laboratory. 


* Scientific Section, A. Pu. A., Portland meeting, 1935. 

1 An abstract from a Thesis submitted by Ercell Dale Tebow to the Graduate Faculty, 
University of Oklahoma, in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of M.S. in Phar- 
macy, 1933. 

2 From the Pharmacy Laboratory, School of Pharmacy, University of Oklahoma. 
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Portions of the immiscible fluid obtained from each of the alkalies and alkali salts used 
were burned, in separate evaporating dishes, at temperatures less than red heat. There was no 
ash or residue, except in one instance (this was probably due to incomplete separation of the 
liquids). 

The liquid separated and came to the top when antipyrine was mixed with alkali salts, 
but with sodium hydroxide and potassium hydroxide, in a few instances, it settled to the bottom. 
This was apparently due to the different specific gravities; the specific gravity of the separated 

immiscible liquid was found to be 1.0965 at 


25” C. 
| Concentrations 
\ 


when potassium hydroxide and sodium 
hydroxide were used, but with potassium 
citrate and sodium citrate the fluid would 
frequently remain liquid for several days. 
The percentages of alkali and anti- 
4 pyrine were determined at which the im- 
miscible liquid started to separate. In 
\; determining the sodium citrate, potassium 
citrate and antipyrine, the percentages were 
calculated from the amount of water used 
and not the total volume of the solution. 
Due to the hygroscopic nature of potassium 
hydroxide and sodium hydroxide, they were 
\ weighed and dissolved in enough water to 


Crystals formed almost immediately 
mwhich Separction is 


make a definite volume and the percentages 


‘ calculated. Equal amounts of antipyrine 
\ i were placed in test-tubes, a measured 


X amount of water added and, after it had 


PER CENT ANT/PYRINE 


dissolved, the alkali or alkali salt solution 


J Nas was added from a second burette, shaking 
aS 10 20 so 40 so 60 after each 0.2 cc., until separation was 
Fig. 1.—Per cent: I, sodium hydroxide; II, m0ticed. The percentage of each was then 


potassium hydroxide; III, sodium citrate; IV, calculated from the total amount of liquid 
potassium citrate. added. The results are presented in graph 
form. 


A number of other alkali salts were tested qualitatively to see if they would 
produce similar results on solutions of antipyrine. Each caused the separation 
into two immiscible layers. The salts used were sodium bicarbonate, sodium 
acetate, sodium carbonate, sodium thiosulphate, potassium bicarbonate, potassium 
carbonate, potassium acetate, ammonium acetate and ammonium carbonate. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


From the foregoing facts, it is believed that the immiscible liquid obtained 
by the addition of antipyrine to concentrated solutions of alkalies or alkali salts 
is an isomeric form, which will change to the usual crystalline form on standing. 


QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS OF 
BARBITURIC ACID DERIVATIVES. 


BY KAZIMIERS KALINOWAKI, UNIV. OF POZNAN. 


To a solution of 0.2—0.3 Gm. of the substance 
to be analyzed in 20-25 mils of acetone, or 30— 
36 mils of ethyl alcohol, 15-20 mils of a normal 


solution of NaOH and 20-30 mils of water are 
added. This clear solution is titrated with a 
0.1N solution of AgNO, until a turbidity is 
obtained. As this method is simple and accu- 
rate to 0.1 per cent, its use is adapted to phar- 
maceutical laboratories.—The Pharmaceutical 
Journal, August 31, 1935. 
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PHYTOCHEMICAL NOTES. 
No. 112. THe STEROLS OF ACHILLEA MILLEFOLIUM.* 
BY OLE GISVOLD. 


In the course of the chemical investigation of milfoil by Katherine Graham (1) 
a sterol melting at 134-135° had been isolated. Its acetate melted at 123-124°. 
However, the melting points were not very sharp. A study of the original litera- 
ture on sterols seemed to indicate that the product might be a mixture rather than 
a chemical individual. 

In order to resolve this sterol mixture, if such it should prove to be, into its 
components, the acetates were brominated according to Windaus and Hauth (2). 
When, however, upon standing no separation had taken place, crystallization was 
induced by the addition of a little alcohol. From the crystals thus obtained, the 
ether-soluble material was removed by washing. The insoluble residue melted at 
203°. Apparently, it may be regarded as the tetrabromide of stigmasterol ace- 
tate. The amount obtained was too small to render debromination practicable. 

As for the melting point, Windaus and Hauth (2) record 211° as the melting 
point of stigmasterol acetate tetrabromide. However, melting points of 205° (3), 
208° (4) and 210° (5) are also recorded. Moreover, H. Sandqvist and J. Gorton 
(6), as late as 1930, report 203° as the melting point. 

Before attempting the debromination of the ether-soluble brominated sterol 
acetate, the technique (2) was tried out on the corresponding cholesterol derivative. 
The attempt was unsuccessful because the zinc dust suspended in the glacial acetic 
acid coagulated. When absolute alcohol was substituted for glacial acetic acid, 
the experiment was successful. With this substitution in the technique, the ether- 
soluble brominated sterol acetate was successfully debrominated. After several 
recrystallizations, the debrominated acetate melted at 127.5°. Upon saponifica- 
tion the free sterol was obtained melting at 138°. These constants agree with those 
of sitosterol. Apparently, therefore, the sterol isolated from milfoil is a mixture of 


stigmasterol and a sitosterol in which the latter predominates. 
REFERENCES. 
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OFFICERS-ELECT, AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION FOR 1936-1937. 
The Board of Canvassers of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, composed of 

Gustav Bachman, Chairman; Charles V. Netz, and Charles H. Rodgers, all of Minneapolis, Minn., 

has announced as the result of the mail ballot for the officers of the Assoc1aTION, the election: 

President-Elect, George D. Beal, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First Vice-President Elect, J. Leon Lascoff, New York, N. Y. 

Second Vice-President Elect, James C. Munch, Glen Olden, Pa. 

Members Elect of the Council: H. C. Christensen, Chicago, Ill; R. P. Fischelis, Trenton, 

Ernest Little, Newark, N. J. 

These officers will be installed at the next annual meeting of the AssocrIATION which will be 

held in Dallas, Texas, the time to be announced later. 


. From the Laboratory of Edward Kremers. 
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COMPARISON OF SPECTROMETRIC METHOD AND ANTIMONY 
TRICHLORIDE TEST FOR ESTIMATION OF VITAMIN A 
POTENCY.* 


BY W. S. JONES AND W. G. CHRISTIANSEN. ! 


For determining the Vitamin A potency of cod liver oil the U.S. P. prescribes a 
biological assay. Any vendor, therefore, who markets this product as U. S. P. oil 
must be able to show, by the official method, that it complies with the specifications 
for potency. We know that there may be some differences between human re- 
sponse and the response obtained with different species of animals, and that the 
selection of the test animal is therefore a matter of great importance, but we realize 
that products of complex composition, used to produce biological effects, should be 
fundamentally controlled by a biological assay. Even though Vitamin itself is a 
definite chemical compound, in cod liver oil it is associated with many other com- 
pounds which may be present in varying amounts and which may modify the bio- 
logical effect. 

Thus, for the present, the biological assay must be considered the primary test 
of potency, and other methods secondary ones, supplying preliminary estimates. 
We present, in this paper, a comparison of the results obtained by two such methods 
on oils which had been assayed biologically. 

The first of these tests—the Carr and Price antimony chloride test—is well 
known and widely used. During the years of its use in our several laboratories 
the minute details of the test, upon which depends the value of the result, have been 
subjected to careful study and control. Much of that work was done in our Bio- 
logical Research Laboratories. 

The second test is a physical one, and depends upon the intensity of the ab- 
sorption band at 3280 A. in the ultraviolet. 

These chemical and physical tests are of great value in both manufacturing and 
research. They are rapid and inexpensive, and may therefore be used at every 
intermediate step in both laboratory and plant, supplying quickly and cheaply ap- 
proximate data which make possible quick decisions and rapid progress, with a 
reasonable expectancy that the biological assay will confirm the correctness of the 
action taken. It is necessary, of course, always to keep in mind the limits of 
accuracy of these tests. 

Various workers,?~* using the spectrometer, or physical method, have shown 
that there exists a definite and consistent relationship between the intensity of the 
absorption band at 3280 A. in the ultraviolet and the biological assay for Vitamin A. 


* Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A. Pu. A., Portland meeting, 1935. 

1 Research Department of the Chemical and Pharmaceutical Laboratories, E. R. Squibb 
and Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2? Morton and Heilbron, Biochem. J., 22, 993 (1928). 

3 Drummond and Morton, Jbid., 23, 785 (1929). 

* Coward, Dyer, Morton and Gaddum, Jbid., 25, 1102 (1931). 

5 Evers, Norman and Smith, Brit. Pharm. Conference (July 24-27, 1933); through Pharm. 
J., 131, 128 (1933). 

® Lathbury, Biochem. J., 28, 2254 (1934). 

7 Chevallier and Chabre, Bull. soc. chim. biol., 16, 1461 (1934). 

’ Emment, ef al., Symposium, Am. Chem. Soc. meeting, New York, April 1935. 
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It was highly desirable, therefore, to compare the newer, physical method with the 
antimony trichloride color test. 

Our preliminary findings show that the spectrometric method gives no better 
estimation of Vitamin A potency than does the colorimetric antimony trichloride 
test as used by us. 

Eleven oils which had been assayed biologically were tested by the antimony 
trichloride method and were then sent to laboratories having equipment for the 
spectrometric assay. Nine oils were sent to Laboratory ‘‘A;” four of these plus two 
additional oils were sent to Laboratory ‘‘B.’’ In Table I are listed the results of all 
three assay methods. 


TABLE I.—AssAY IN TERMS oF U. S. P. 1934 Revision UNITS OF VITAMIN A PER GM. 


Antimony Spectrometric Method. 

Biological Trichloride % Laboratory 0 Laboratory % 

Oil No. Method. Method. Deviation. A. Deviation. B. Deviation. 
1 85,750 75,600 —11.8 76,440 —10.9 

2 107,450 78,400 —27.0 94,080 —12.4 
3 2,192 2,240 + 2.2 2,784 +27.0 3,000 +36.8 

4 2,156 2,054 — 4.7 2,523 +17.0 ee rae 
5 3,080 3,156 + 2.5 2,850 — 7.4 3,760 +21.7 

6 2,156 2,279 + 5.7 2,497 +15.8 as re 
7 2,478 2,409 — 2.8 2,497 + 0.8 2,730 +10.2 
8 3,780 3,347 —11.5 45,225* Very large 4,100 + 8.5 

9 60,900 64,440 + 7.3 60,750 — 0.2 — = 
10 236,000 226,000 249,000 + 5.5 
11 171,000 156,800 > el 110,000 —35.6 


* Laboratory A rechecked this figure and found it to be correct. 


In Table II the results have been grouped according to the extent to which they 
differ from the biological assay. 


TABLe II. 
Deviation from Antimony 
Biological Trichloride Spectrometric Method. 
Assay. Method. Laboratory A. Laboratory B. 

+ 5% 45.4% 22.2% ia 

* 5-10% 27.3 11.1 33.3% 
+ 10-20% 18.2 44.4 16.7 

+ 20-30% 9.1 31.1 16.7 

+ 30-40% 33.3 

DISCUSSION. 


With one exception (Sample No. 11) Laboratory ‘‘B’’ has consistently and with 
wide variation, obtained higher values for Vitamin A potency than is shown by 
biological assay. 

Excluding Sample No. 8 (we believe the value given for this oil by Laboratory 
‘‘A”’ is erroneous and should probably be 4522.5) Laboratory ‘‘A”’ has obtained on 
oils of high potency (Samples Nos. 1, 2, 9) Vitamin A values in reasonable agree- 
ment with the results of biological assay. Greater variations occur, however, in the 
oils of low potency (Samples Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7). 
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Except in the case of Sample No. 2 the antimony trichloride test, as used by us, 
has given Vitamin A values which are in fair agreement with those obtained through 
biological assay. 

We gratefully acknowledge the assistance of the Biological Laboratories of 
E. R. Squibb and Sons in conducting the biological assays reported herein. 

ENTERIC COATINGS. II. EXCRETION STUDIES WITH 
SODIUM SALICYLATE TABLETS.* 
BY MILTON WRUBLE. 

In an earlier paper (1) the use of calcium sulphide-methylene blue tablets was 
found of value in checking the effectiveness of enteric coatings qualitatively. Asa 
further step in this direction it was thought desirable to make a quantitative evalua- 
tion. Since salicylates are excreted more or less quantitatively, are widely used in 
medicine and in many cases produce irritation in the stomach when unprotected 
by a suitable coating, they were of particular interest in this connection. 

Salicylates are excreted quite rapidly but incompletely in the urine, mainly as 
such, and to a small extent as salicyluric acid (2) and a number of other products. 
Stockman (3) states: ‘Salicylic acid and salicylates are conjugated and excreted as 
salicyluric acid. Persons taking up to 180 grains of sodium salicylate per day 
eliminate no free salicylic acid.’’ Holmes has found (4) that for doses of sodium 
salicylate of from 2 to 5 Gm. the salicylic: salicyluric ratio is constant at the value of 
40: 60. 

The absorption of salicylates is quite rapid and for this reason exceedingly small 
amounts are at times found in the feces, more often none at all. With full thera- 
peutic doses of about 15 Gm., Hanzlik, Scott and Thoburn (5) and Hanzlik and 
Wetzel (6) were able to recover in the urine about 75 to SO per cent of the total ad- 
ministered. They concluded that about 20 per cent of the salicylate was destroyed 
in its passage through the body. 

The rate and duration of excretion of salicylates varies with the dosage, the 
individual and the individual’s state of health. In general, it has been found by 
Blanchier (7) that with doses of 1 to 2 Gm., excretion is completed in 22 hours; 
Ehrmann (8) found that excretion lasted from 36 to 48 hours in normal individuals; 
Geissler (9) noted that complete elimination takes place in 12 hours. How- 
ever, Sée (10) states that it ordinarily lasts from 24 to 48 hours. 

The quantitative recovery of salicylates from tissues and body fluids involves 

difficulties and complexities not present in foods and simple aqueous solutions. 
This can be readily appreciated since in passing through the body the salicyl group 
is conjugated with glycocoll forming a salicyluric acid, whose properties differ from 
salicylic acid. Moreover, the presence of colloidal and other interfering sub- 
stances prevent a smooth and quantitative recovery of salicyclic acid. 

A number of quantitative methods for the determination of salicylates in urine 
have been developed. None appears entirely satisfactory. A critical survey of 
these methods has been adequately made by Thoburn and Hanzlik (11). Recently 
Merz (12) and Blume and Breuning (13) have outlined extraction methods for the 
determination of salicylates in urine. 


* The Research Laboratories, The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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Since most of the proposed methods show decided weaknesses, Thoburn and 
Hanzlik have adapted a steam distillation method to the determination of salicylates 
in body fluids. Briefly their method (14) consists of: 

1. Hydrolyzing an aliquot portion of urine which has been collected until the voided 
specimen, when extracted with ether and tested with ferric alum, is salicyl-free. 
2. Distilling with steam until the salicylates are driven over. 


3. Colorimetric estimation of the distillate with ferric alum. 


Holmes has criticized (15) this method since he claims that the distillation of 
the salicylates is incomplete because the salicyluric acid is hydrolyzed only very 
slowly and that at the high temperatures which have to be used the salicyl ring is 
destroyed to some extent. He modifies the Thoburn-Hanzlik method in several 
details but his results indicate a lack of consistency. 

Several of these methods were investigated by the author and the one finally 
adopted as most satisfactory was that of Thoburn and Hanzlik with several modifi- 
cations. Holmes’ method invariably yielded low results. The Merz method offered 
considerable difficulty because of the formation of troublesome emulsions and, as a 
result, the extraction process was long and tedious. 

The Thoburn-Hanzlik method was modified in several details to yield better 
results. Considerable difficulty was experienced in completely recovering the 
salicylates from the average urine and with some urines the last traces were re- 
moved only after long and vigorous distillation. No doubt some urines are more 
highly conjugated than others and this accounts for the resistance displayed in the 
recovery of the salicylates. By keeping the volume of urine as low as possible dur- 
ing distillation, the recovery is considerably hastened. It was found advantageous, 
therefore, to begin with half the volume of urine recommended, namely, 50 cc. 

Enough phosphoric acid is added to the urine to make it distinctly acid and the 
large excess recommended by Thoburn and Hanzlik avoided. Phosphoric acid 
proved to be the best hydrolyzing agent because of its high boiling point and also 
because it is not readily decomposed. However, with a large excess present it is 
quite possible that some is mechanically carried over into the distillate. 

In this connection Thoburn and Hanzlik (16) make the following statement: 


“The distillate should be perfectly clear, practically colorless and possess a nearly neutral 
or very slightly acid reaction to litmus paper.” 


However, Nicholls has shown that the solution should be appreciably acid. He 
states (17): 


“Contrary to the usual statements in the literature, this test should not be applied to a 
neutral solution of a salicylate, as the color so produced is not of satisfactory shade. To obtain a 
good tint the solution should be slightly but appreciably acid, the intensity of color from a given 
quantity of salicylic acid decreasing with increasing acidity.” 


For the colorimetric comparison in Nessler tubes, salicylic acid rather than 
sodium salicylate as recommended, was used. It was found almost impossible to 
match the colors when sodium salicylate was employed as a standard. From what 
has already preceded it is apparent that the standard should be appreciably acid. 

A 1 per cent solution of iron and ammonium sulphate which has been pre- 
viously boiled and filtered was found to be superior to the 2 per cent solution 
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recommended by Thoburn and Hanzlik. The latter solution is considerably more 
intense in yellowish green color and with dilute solutions interferes with the colori- 
metric determination. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


Eight individuals ranging in age from 18 to 25 years were each given three 5- 
grain tablets of sodium salicylate both uncoated and enteric coated.' 

A complete 48-hour specimen of the urine was collected in each case. The 
urine samples were properly preserved and several determinations made on each 
sample. Distillation was carried out in each case until the ethereal extract of the 
residue showed no pink coloration with ferric alum. 

The following table indicates the results obtained: 


TABLE I. 
Total Volume Collected Condition of Gm. Salicylate 
Patient. in 48 Hours. Tablet. Recovered 

J. W. A. 1750 ce. Coated 0.12 Gm. 
1905 Uncoated 0.18 

We 1100 Coated 0.33 
1570 Uncoated 0.39 

E. E. B. 1635 Coated 0.38 
1550 Uncoated 0.24 

M. F. 1875 Coated 0.38 
2675 Uncoated 0.35 

K. K. 1450 Coated 0.14 
1325 Uncoated 0.23 

D. F. 2370 Coated 0.53 
3380 Uncoated 0.36 

W. W. 2225 Coated 0.30 
2210 Uncoated 0.30 

S. K. 3620 Coated 0.28 
3280 Uncoated 0.25 

CONCLUSIONS. 


1. Several modifications of the Thoburn-Hanzlik method for the deter- 
mination of salicylates in urine have been outlined. 

2. The results indicate a close agreement between the quantities of salicylate 
excreted in the coated and uncoated tablets. Since no gastric irritation was re- 
ported, this is an indication of the effectiveness of the enteric coating. 

3. The average recovery following the ingestion of 15 grains of salicylate 
appears to be approximately 30 per cent. 
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(To be continued.) 


COMPOUND SOLUTION OF CRESOL—THE VARIATION OF PHENOL 
COEFFICIENT WHEN DIFFERENT OILS ARE USED FOR SAPONACEOUS 
BASE.*! 


P. L. BURRIN, A. G. WORTON AND F. E. BIBBINS.! 


The Bureau of Animal Industry of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has been very active in its supervision of the interstate shipment of domestic 
animals, and as a part of their duties they have described means for disinfecting 
cages as well as animals. Since such a procedure is common and within their con- 
trol, it is only a natural sequence that they should be highly interested in the control 
of the material used in these prescribed methods of disinfecting. This department 
deviated from the standards which were laid down by the United States Pharma- 
copeeia for compound solution of cresol as early as 1915 (1). They deemed it neces- 
sary, in view of their extensive recommendations for the use of soap solutions of 
cresol, to lay down requirements in many cases more stringent than those in the 
United States Pharmacopceia. The economy of manufacture was given due con- 
sideration when making these specifications as well as the effectiveness of the final 
product. 

In the interest of improving compound solution of cresol U. S. P. the authors 
tried several oils which are available for use in the manufacture of such a product. 
Compound solutions of cresol were prepared, following the directions of the United 
States Pharmacopeeia, tenth revision, using corn oil, peanut oil, sesame oil, cocoanut 
oil, and soy bean oil (2). In order to have a control sample, a solution was made 


* Scientific Section, A. Po. A., Portland meeting, 1935. 
1 From the Control Laboratories, Eli Lilly and Company. 
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from linseed oil. Comparison of the resulting finished preparations was then made, 
particular attention being given to the phenol coefficients. 

The usual means of comparing the effectiveness of these cresol solutions has 
been the determination of their phenol coefficient. There has been considerable 
discussion about the actual worth of the phenol coefficient in the evaluation of 
compound solution of cresol. Every one agrees that there can be a variation in this 
determination due to the age and viability of the organisms used, the media, the 
test broth, and perhaps in the technique in running the test. Whatever may be the 
opinion as to the value of a phenol coefficient, it does seem that on a comparative 
basis it has value. In the following experiments the phenol coefficients were deter- 
mined on all samples at the same time with the same cultures. Whether the phenol 
coefficient appears high or low, our only purpose in assigning numerical values is to 
show the ratio of the phenol coefficients in the experiments performed. As pre- 
viously mentioned, the phenol coefficients were determined by the standard method. 
Although we did not attach a great deal of significance to the phenol coefficient as 
a true lethal index, we considered it of value in showing the comparative activity 
of the solutions prepared from the various oils. The results of these determinations 
are shown in the following table. It is interesting to note from the table that the 
sample made from cocoanut oil shows a phenol coefficient 100 per cent greater 
than the coefficients shown by samples made with other oils, when tested with B. 
typhosus, and 50 per cent greater when tested with Staphylococcus aureus. 

It is customary in the manufacture of large quantities of compound solution of 
cresol to filter the liquid as a final step in order to obtain a brilliant product. 
Consequently, the ease with which the various solutions filtered was considered an 
advantage in selecting the oils which might be desirable. For this purpose the 
solutions were filtered, and the ease with which they ran through the filter paper 
is noted in the following table. 


TABLE OF COMPARISON. 


Phenol Phenol Solidifying 
Coefficient Coefficient Point 

Oil Using Using Degrees 

Used. Filterability B. typhosus Staph. aureus Fahrenheit 
Corn Good 1.5 1.0 — 20 

Peanut Very poor (gelatinized) 1.0 1.0 Gelatinized 

Sesame Good 1.5 1.0 —15 
Cocoanut Good 3.0 1.5 —15 
Soy bean Good 1.5 1.0 —20 
Linseed Good 1.5 1.0 + 5 


The water content and excess alkali were determined in all samples, and found 
to be within the usual limits. It was at this point we discovered that compound 
solution of cresol made from sesame oil had a very poor solubility in alcohol. 

In observing the several experiments it was noted that the samples made from 
peanut oil became very thick, and turned to a jelly when stored at room tempera- 
ture. When the sample was shaken, it again returned to a liquid condition, 
but when allowed to stand undisturbed it again gelatinized. Since compound 
solution of cresol may be subjected to rather low temperatures, and since it is 
very necessary that a dispensable liquid which does not separate at these low tem- 
peratures be obtained, it was decided to determine the chill points of all experiments 
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as outlined in Bulletin No. 1308 of the Agriculture Department (3). The results 
of these tests are recorded in the following table. 

It can be observed readily from the preceding table that there are several oils just 
as desirable as linseed oil for compound solution of cresol. The authors sought to 
eliminate any comparison of the oils on a price basis, so no experiments were made to 
ascertain just how low a grade of oil could be used for making the soap of the various 
products; consequently, all of the oils used were of high grade. Corn oil and sesame 
oil make a satisfactory product, which has a chill point somewhat lower than the 
product made from linseed oil. Cocoanut oil makes a satisfactory product which 
shows a phenol coefficient from 50 to 100 per cent higher than the coefficients shown 
by products made from other oils. The price of cocoanut oil is slightly higher than 
linseed oil, but it apparently makes a product that is decidedly more efficient. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


It may be said that there are several oils; namely, corn, soy bean, cocoanut 
and linseed that will make a satisfactory cresol compound. Peanut and sesame 
oils are not desirable for use in such a product. It appears from the above experi- 
ments that cocoanut oil is the only one of this group that can be used to manu- 
facture a satisfactory product which at the same time shows an increased phenol 
coefficient. For this reason it may be desirable as a base for compound solution of 
cresol. Finally, it seems that there may be oils more desirable, for the manufacture 
of these soap cresol solutions, than linseed oil that is now prescribed by the United 
States Pharmacopeceia. 

REFERENCES. 
(1) U.S. Department of Agriculture, Department Bulletin No. 1308, 1 (1924). 
(2) United States Pharmacopeeia, Tenth Revision, 210 (1926). 
(3) U.S. Department of Agriculture, Department Bulletin No. 1308, 5 (1924). 


IMPROVEMENT IN TECHNIQUE IN THE PREPARATION OF 
THREE COMMON PRODUCTS.* 


BY EDWARD D. DAVY. 


There are distinct advantages in the modification of some of the commonly 
accepted formulas both as to the ease of preparation and the appearance of the 
finished product, and this without altering the value of the product in any way. 

The three products used to illustrate improvement in technique are: Syrup of 
White Pine Compound, N. F., Elixir of Phenobarbital, and Soft Soap, U.S. P. TX. 

Syrup of White Pine Compound when prepared by the N. F. formula without 
change yields a product which, upon aging, results in an oleaginous suspension 
which, after a few days, forms an oily layer on the surface of the syrup making an 
unsightly preparation. This condition may be corrected by siphoning or otherwise 
removing the clear liquid after aging. The directions for preparing the product do 
not provide for clarification. 

The Oil of Sassafras which represents an excess over saturation is the chief 
offender, though the resin from the Balm of Gilead Buds also contributes to this 
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oleaginous material. To correct the excessive oil residue in this syrup, if one adds 
the oil to the menstruum the excess is retained by the drug, and saturation is all 
that should be expected. The sugar is dissolved in the percolate and the chloroform 
added as indicated in the formula. 

Elixir Phenobarhiial.—While no formula appears in our standard texts this 
elixir was selected because of the difficulty encountered in filtering the finished 
product when cudbear is used as the coloring agent. In addition the maximum 
color effect is not obtained when the cudbear is macerated in alcohol as is usually 
prescribed. The alcoholic extract or tincture when added to the preparation results 
in a product not brilliantly clear and the colloidal material from the previously 
clear alcoholic solution makes filtration very difficult, being accentuated by the 
presence of both glycerin and syrup. 

This filtration difficulty is avoided by macerating the cudbear in alcohol, 
glycerin and water in approximately the same ratio as is represented in the finished 
product. Filtration is fairly rapid and the depth of color is increased and it re- 
mains brilliantly clear. The phenobarbital is dissolved in a small amount of alcohol 
reserved for this purpose and added to the clear filtrate from the cudbear. Sugar in 
amount to the syrup prescribed is then dissolved by agitation. 

To show the solvent action of glycerin on the coloring from cudbear, one need 
only to evaporate a portion of the alcohol-glycerin filtrate. The glycerin residue 
remains perfectly clear and may be diluted with water without loss of its brilliancy. 

Sapo Mollis U. S. P. IX.—(Cold process.) Since there is a considerable de- 
mand for a potash soap as contrasted with the U.S. P. X sodium-potassium mixture, 
suitable for liquefaction for use in general soap service and in the surgery of hos- 
pitals, it was thought advisable to offer a convenient procedure for its preparation, 
one which has worked successfully in our laboratory for several years. 

The following procedure makes a good soft soap, or if one chooses he may, by 
adding distilled water, prepare a liquid soap containing up to 22% anhydrous soap. 
The U. S. P. IX formula with regard to oil, potassium hydroxide and the initial 
water to be used needs no change. 

The alkali is dissolved in distilled water (10%) of the weight of finished soap or 
100 ce. for 1000 Gm. of soft soap) and immediately add all the oil and stir well. 
For small amounts of soap the saponification will be completed in from three to 
four hours. Stirring the mixture at intervals to emulsify the unsaponified oil is 
all that is necessary for saponification. Occasionally when working with small 
amounts of soap and always when working with quantities of 500 to 800 pounds or 
more it is necessary to increase the water content by about 20% as saponification 
approaches completion. Completeness of saponification may be told by dissolving 
a small amount of the soap concentrate in distilled water; if saponification is com- 
plete a clear solution results. 

One should check the alkalinity or acidity by dissolving a weighed sample of 
the soap concentrate in alcohol and proceed as usual to adjust the product to any 
degree of alkalinity, or neutrality if that is desired. All additions of either alkali or 
oil must be made while in the concentrated form. 

If one desires he may make a solution of the alkali and assay it previous to 
mixing with the oil.—I have found that potassium hydroxide, U.S. P. grade, when 
properly protected from moisture, may be added in the quantity prescribed and a 
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soap with only a slight alkalinity results. Benzoic Acid may be added to a liquid 
soap to reduce alkalinity when it is desired to make a neutral or acid-liquid soap. 


POTENT MEDICAMENTS IN SUGAR-COATED PILLS AND IN 
CONFECTIONS.* 


BY JOHN F. sucHy.! 


The subject of pill-coating and candied medicaments has received much con- 
sideration in recent years. The coated commercial pill or tablet has become a 
masterpiece of attractiveness and palatability. Disagreeable substances have been 
skilfully blended into confection form until their gustatory incompatibilities have 
completely faded away. Repellance has given place to attractiveness and one can 
now look forward to the swallowing of his tonic or cathartic dose, of strychnine, of 
Nux Vomica or of Atropine with pleasant anticipation. Nature’s warnings of 
physiological potency—extreme bitterness or nausea—have become masked. Dis- 
agreeables have become agreeables—a creditable achievement of modern pharmacy. 

As is true with so many good things, undesirable factors so frequently manifest 
themselves, calling for modification or restriction. The barbiturates once hailed 
as hypnotics par excellence have been found to have a destructive action on the 
white blood cells. Emetine though found distinctly amcebicidal, cannot be prac- 
tically used in tooth-pastes in sufficient quantities to effect pyorrheal cures. So it 
has also proved true of our sugar coatings and confections. Frequent newspaper 
head-lines call attention to poisonings of children due to accidental ingestion of 
pills or other medicaments containing highly potent substances. More intimate 
experiences of members of this group will undoubtedly recall instances when these 
individuals themselves, their children or child-friends have eaten such pills or 
licked off their alluring coatings. The interest of the author in this study began 
only last fall and even since then articles regarding two pertinent incidents have 
appeared in the local press of Western Montana, an area occupied by less than 
250,000 inhabitants. The first—a case in Orchard Homes, a community adjacent to 
the city of Missoula, wherein a 2'/, year-old girl swallowed eighteen aspirin gum 
tablets with the result that her subsequent condition was for some time considered 
as critical. The second incident occurred only about two months ago in Great 
Falls where two youngsters showed symptoms of poisoning, presumably due to the 
eating of pills containing belladonna—one of these cases resulted in a fatality. 

About two years agoa rather pitiful case was reported from Butte where an uncle 
from one of the eastern states had just arrived for a visit with his Montana relatives 
and accidentally or perhaps thoughtlessly left a package of Hinkle’s Pills on the 
dresser of his room. Somewhat later during his absence his little niece spied the 
alluring pellets, tasted them, found them good and ate several with the sad sequel 
that shortly afterwards she died in convulsions. 

In a fine address (1) delivered in 1930 and later published in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, President Aikman of the Pediatrics Society of 


* Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A. Pu. A., Portland meeting, 1935. 
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Rochester presents statistical data taken from New York Health Reports which 
show that in that state alone during a period of four years, there occurred 177 deaths 
traceable to accidental poisonings. Eighty children of five years of age or under 
were included among the victims. Forty of these deaths were due to the eating of 
pills or tablets containing strychnine. This list does not include cases which re- 
sulted in recovery nor does it include many of those which proved fatal before 
the arrival of a physician or where his period of supervision was of too short dura- 
tion to warrant proper conclusions. A report compiled by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company (2) lists 273 deaths of children under five years of age insured 
in the Industrial Department of this company as due to accidental poisoning. 
Definite information of the type of poison consumed was reported in 242 of the cases. 
Strychnine was held responsible for 82 of these deaths or approximately one-third 
of those in which the nature of the poisonous substance was known. Forty-six 
of these deaths were found to have been due to the eating of strychnine pills or 
tablets. Quoting from the bulletin itself— 


“Children, and especially young children, are the most frequent victims of accidental 
poisoning. Strychnine takes a heavier toll of child life than does any other poison.—More than 
half of the young children who die from strychnine poisoning are victims of pills or tablets con- 
taining this substance.”’ 


It has been reported that more deaths occur in the State of New York among 
children of less than five years of age because of accidental consumption of strych- 
nine pills than are caused by both rabies and tetanus. 

‘While it is true that the relative percentage of fatalities is likely to be lower in 
Western Montana owing to less congestion of population and a consequent lesser 
chance of youngsters picking up poisoned medicaments in rubbish heaps, abandoned 
houses, etc., yet even in this area the hazards involved merit consideration. Surely 
there is need of a greater care in the dispensing and handling of dangerously potent 
pills and confections. The American Medical Association and other scientific 
groups have seriously considered the subject. It has been suggested that pills 
and tablets containing poisons be left uncoated which argument does not seem un- 
reasonable. Perhaps it would be even well to coat these deadly buckshot with 
aloes or quinine or some other similar bitter substance. It has also been suggested 
that caution labels with appropriate antidotal directions be applied to containers 
in which these substances are dispensed. This remedy likewise seems worth while 
for cautionary specifications on the label would tend to localize the sale of these 
remedies to the bona fide drug store, thus stressing the professional status of phar- 
macy with the laity. The true nature of even such old remedies as Hinkle’s Pills 
makes the drug store the proper and logical place for their sale. To purchase 
strychnine one must invariably sign the poison register but to buy it in candied 
form one needs only to write to some mail order house or in many states to go to 
the grocery or department store. Besides, what youngster would want to eat the 
unblended alkaloid anyway ? 

It has been suggested that the omission of strychnine from laxative pills would 
markedly lessen the number of accidental poisonings. Several authorities, including 
Dr. Fantus (3), express a certain skepticism as to the therapeutic utility of the 
alkaloid in such preparations. In their splendid article published in one of last 
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December's issues of the Journal of the American Medical Society, Drs. Yonkman and 
Singh (4) report results of five experiments performed on four persons, all of which 
seem to indicate that strychnine has little if any peristaltic effect even if adminis- 
tered in amounts two or three times as large as is contained in the usual cathartic 
pill. Both of these workers strongly advocate the discontinuation of the alkaloid 
for purposes of promotion or augmentation of catharsis. 

We are ever ready with our protests when the dog poisoner plies his business: of 
canine destruction, and throws out his toxic bait. ‘‘This is criminal,’’ we say, be- 
cause of the hazard to children—yet who worries when the careless tenant, too 
frequently uninformed of the possible dangers, moves out of a dwelling and leaves 
behind him veritable traps of candied poisons. The problem of candied or sugar- 
coated medicaments does merit consideration of this organization. 
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NATIONAL UNITY OF STATE COOPERATION BETWEEN 
PHARMACIST, PHYSICIAN AND DENTIST.* 


BY GEORGE C. SCHICKsS.! 


Much has been written to date concerning the closer codperation between the 
allied medical professions. The thinking pharmacist has come to realize that if 
prescriptions employing official drugs and preparatioas are to be written for, that 
authentic information regarding United States Pharmacopceeia and National 
Formulary preparations must be effectively and repeatedly presented to those 
groups of men who are licensed by law to prescribe medication. It is encouraging 
to note that progressive individual pharmacists have devised effective means of 
meeting the situation of closer co6peration with the medical men whom they serve. 
It is equally stimulating to watch the progress of various county pharmaceutical 
associations and the contacts they have made with county medical and dental 
groups. New Jersey county pharmaceutical groups have been especially active 
in their efforts to encourage inter-professional relationship, and because New Jersey 
has gone a step further and organized a state-wide movement to foster closer con- 
tacts between pharmacist, physician and dentist, I am asking your permission 
to outline briefly the work that this state is undertaking in its effort to increase the 
professional usefulness of its practicing pharmacists. 

“In the New Jersey Pharmaceutical Association, there is a Professional Rela- 
tions’ Committee with duties obvious from the name of the committee. This 
committee, through the coéperation of the state medical and pharmaceutical 
associations, has created the Joint Committee on Professional Relations of the 
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New Jersey Medical Society and the New Jersey Pharmaceutical Association. The 
physicians on the Joint Committee are the members of the Medical Practice Com- 
mittee for the State Medical Society. The pharmacists on the Joint Committee 
are appointed by the State Pharmaceutical Association. These groups working 
through their respective associations have authorized the publication of a New 
Jersey Formulary. This publication does not conflict with the official publica- 
tions—the United States Pharmacopoeia or National Formulary, for none of the 
preparations in the New Jersey Formulary are official. If and when they are ac- 
cepted by either of the official publications, the preparations will be dropped from 
the New Jersey Formulary. To date there are eleven formulas which have been 
accepted for the New Jersey Formulary. The formulas represent popular com- 
binations of drugs which are popularly sold and which can be made by the 
pharmacist. 

“Each month the Journal of the New Jersey Medical Society contains an article 
concerning these preparations or others official in the United States Pharmacopceia 
or National Formulary. The same article is printed in the New Jersey Journal of 
Pharmacy. In this way both professions are made aware of what is being recom- 
mended and prescribed employing official drugs and preparations. When enough 
formulas have appeared in the Medical Journal to warrant their compilation into a 
printed New Jersey Formulary, the Medical Association will supply its own mem- 
bers with the ‘““New Jersey Formulary.”’ In the interim the State Pharmaceutical 
Association has had printed in loose-leaf form, the formulas published to date, 
which leaves are available at small cost to pharmacists for distribution among the 
physicians they serve. 

“Inasmuch as physicians treating Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
patients are required to prescribe official drugs and preparations, the F. E. R. A. 
has approved the use of the ‘New Jersey Formulary’ preparations. This approval 
has given the ‘New Jersey Formulary’ most favorable publicity among physicians 
of the state. 

“This summer at the meeting of the State Medical Society the Pharmaceutical 
Association was asked to make a display of ‘New Jersey Formulary’ preparations in 
the Scientific Section, so that the medical men could see the preparations and have 
them discussed if they so desired. At the same meeting a very comprehensive re- 
port of the work of the Joint Committee was made by one of the medical men on 
the committee to his fellow association members. The pharmacy members of the 
Joint Committee were the guests of the Medical Association at the above-mentioned 
meeting. Next year the Medical Practice Committee or the medical men on the 
Joint Committee will be guests of the New Jersey Pharmaceutical Association. 

“At a luncheon meeting of the Joint Committee, a motion was presented by 
one of the medical men, and passed, which provided that during the coming year 
qualified speakers be invited by the Medical Association to appear at the various 
county medical organization meetings, to instruct physicians on the ‘New Jersey 
Formulary,’ United States Pharmacopceia and National Formulary drugs and 
preparations. At such meetings pharmacy speakers will be given the opportunity 
not only of discussing prescription writing and the use of official drugs and prepara- 
tions, but they will be afforded an excellent opportunity to discuss the economic 
aspect of such prescribing. 
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‘Here, for example, are a few comparative costs to be considered when em- 
ploying ‘New Jersey Formulary’ formulas as compared with the proprietary 
articles: 


Proprietary N. J. F. 


N. J. F. Preparations. Amount. Cost. Cost. 
Elixir Phenobarbital 1000 ce. $ 5.00 $ 0.75 
Syrup Potass. Guaiacol Sulphonate 1000 ce. 4.25 0.95 
Pulvis Bismuth Subcarb. Comp. 100 Gm. 0.55 0.17 
Nebula Ephedrine 1000 ce. 26.40 2.06 
Nebula Ephedrine Comp. 1000 cc. 26.40 2.14 
Elixir Amidopyrine 1000 ce. 6.00 1.43 
Pulvis Alkalinus Effervescens 100 Gm. 0.50 0.17 
Pulvis Bismuth Subnitrat. Comp. 100 Gm. 0.47 0.39 
Pulv. Bismuth Subnitrat. Comp. cum Carb. Lig. 100 Gm. 0.47 0.40 
Liq. Ephedrin Sulph. 1000 ce. 28.00 2.26 
Liq. Ephedrin et Epineph. 1000 ce. 28.00 3.79 


$126.04 $14.51 


“It costs the pharmacist $14.51 to manufacture all eleven formulas in the 
quantities stated in the ‘New Jersey Formulary.’ To buy them under proprietary 
name costs $126.04. A saving of $111.53. I shall leave it to you as to whether or 
not this sum is worth saving. 

“Allied professional coéperation has not confined itself to state medical and 
pharmaceutical units, for recently has come a request to Rutgers University College 
of Pharmacy from the chief of the staff of one of the largest hospitals in New Jersey 
that a course in prescription writing and the use of official drugs and preparations 
be given physicians and internes of that hospital. When such a course is satis- 
factorily arranged the chief of staff physician will make it mandatory that the 
physicians on his staff take the course. From one such hospital fifty to seventy-five 
medical men would be required to take such instruction. With the request for such 
a course comes the information that it would not be necessary to make such in- 
struction obligatory, for the physicians of that hospital are eager to get the informa- 
tion. 

“With this rather hurried résumé of professional coéperative trends in New 
Jersey, permit me to suggest again as I did in our meeting last year, that this co- 
operative trend is of far too great moment to be consigned to individual pharma- 
cists, local and county pharmaceutical groups or state pharmaceutical associations. 
Should not a movement upon which rests the very security of professional phar- 
macy, be vital enough to every pharmacist who is interested primarily in the pro- 
fessional aspect of his service, that it be made a movement of national scope? 
Should not such a movement warrant a national program to unite the pharmacists 
throughout the country, in a supreme effort to build the same professionalism 
which is the present heritage of both the medical and dental professions? 

“T am aware that many local and county pharmaceutical associations scattered 
throughout this country are doing effective work among physicians and dentists. 
Other groups have failed because they lacked a definite method of attack and a sane 
program to be followed to a satisfactory conclusion. 

‘Pharmacy to-day should have a body created within the AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, manned by capable and experienced men, with re- 
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search laboratories which will provide men in the profession with information re- 
garding new drugs, chemicals and preparations appearing in constant flow on the 
market. Pharmacy should have a body created within the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION which could compile information regarding the activities of 
local and state pharmaceutical organizations and from the successful activities of 
such groups develop a national program to foster closer coéperation between the 
allied medical professions. 

‘In justification of my argument for the creation of a national bureau for phar- 
maceutical information, I am making mention of a similar service in both the medical 
and dental professions. Scientific information as well as association proceedings are 
disseminated from the national headquarters and laboratories maintained by the 
American Medical Association and the American Dental Association. All new 
phases of the practice of each group, new medicaments, economic problems, activi- 
ties of county and state organizations, when their work merits being the pattern 
for other county and state groups—all of this information goes out to the physician 
from the headquarters and the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 
Medical Association; all of this information goes out to the dentist from the head- 
quarters and the Council on Dental Therapeutics of the American Dental Associa- 
tion. Why then should not a similar informative organization be provided by the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION? The AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION has a record behind it of accomplishments of which it can well be 
proud. It has always stood for the highest ideals in pharmacy and its contributions 
to the pharmacists of this country have been exceedingly noteworthy. I could 
conceive of no more appropriate information bureau and investigation laboratory for 
the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION than the new Pharmacy Headquarters 
Building in Washington, D.C. From there all of the worth-while pharmaceutical 
information could find its way to the members of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
AssocIATION. There the constructive professional coéperation activities of in- 
dividuals and organizations could be reviewed and from there could be broadcast a 
program which is a live, workable project, with thoroughly outlined ideas, scientific 
displays, scientific information for pharmaceutical speakers and a speaker’s bureau 
for definite pharmaceutical districts or zones. The work among physicians, den- 
tists, veterinarians, chiropodists and medical opticians could then follow a well- 
planned, definite and effective program. 

“So that this important phase of pharmaceutical service can be placed 
before the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION for their consideration the 
following recommendation is made: 

“T recommend that the Section on Education and Legislation! go on record as 
requesting the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION to create a body or bodies 
with the necessary working facilities to give the pharmacists in this country up-to- 
date information on such pharmaceutical and medical material as new drugs, 
preparations, formulas, standards, plans for detailing doctors and dentists, also 
other medical groups, and other information which will prove helpful and be in- 
strumental in increasing the codperation and service of the pharmacist to the allied 


medical professions. This information is to appear periodically throughout each 


1 See page 711, Jour. A. Pu. A., for August 1935. 
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year and some method be devised so that all pharmacists may be privileged to take 
advantage of such a pharmaceutical service.”’ 


DENTISTRY AND PHARMACY.* 
BY P. T. MEANEY, D.M.D. 


“On behalf of the dentists of the Northwest, and particularly the dentists of 
Oregon, I wish to thank the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION for this 
opportunity of appearing before the assembled delegates.”’ 

In the history of civilization a century is but a brief span. In the history of 
pharmacy and medicine five score years seem longer, but they are still a very small 
portion of the life of a profession. In the history of American dentistry that period 
includes by far the more important part of its development. Much of the early 
history of pharmacy, medicine and dentistry is more or less involved in obscurity, 
and this is particularly true of pharmacy and medicine. They are not to be dis- 
credited on this account because history is, for the most part, a succession of fables 
which the people agree to follow. They take what is given to them by historians, 
who, in turn, use what they can of the records which are available. History must 
always be read with an open mind. Science, as we know it, is essentially modern, 
although its foundation was laid in remote antiquity. We find that in early periods 
all knowledge was more or less confused, and there was no differentiation between 
professions which are widely separated to-day. 

It has been said that the tripod upon which every profession rests, if it becomes 
finally established, must be: The school for the instruction of the future graduates; 
the scientific society for fraternal intercourse and the presentation of knowledge, 
old and new; and the journal, to disseminate knowledge and to stimulate a wider 
education and a more general improvement by reaching a larger public. In short, 
literature, education and organization are the foundations of any lasting profession. 
One cannot say which is the most important, but one can safely assert that organi- 
zation is a great consolidating influence. 

A man cannot become educated in a profession until there is a recorded history 
of that profession. There must be available a carefully digested store of ideas, 
experiences and conclusions of the past, for it is upon the past that the present is 
founded. Education is what raises a craft to the dignity of a profession. A crafts- 
man needs only to be trained. A professional man must be not only trained, but 
he must also be educated. This education can best be acquired from the literature 
of the profession. 

Historically, the profession of pharmacy antedates the other health service 
professions. 

With a history dating back four thousand years, broken only by periods of 
desperation for improvement, the professions of pharmacy and medicine, which were 
closely allied during most of their early history, have struggled through the ages to 
become at present two of our outstanding professions. In the early Assyrian, 


* An address given at the Eighty-Third Annual Meeting of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION, Portland, Oregon. 
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Egyptian and Chinese civilizations, we find some very interesting incidents relating 
to the professions of pharmacy and medicine. There is less known of the pharmacy 
of ancient China than there is of any other civilization, due, probably, to the fact 
that the Chinese have always been reticent and secretive to an unusual degree, and 
because there has been less research in the ancient literature of this living nation 
than in the literature of many other nations that have disappeared. There is a 
pharmacopeeia-like compilation in Chinese called the Great Herbal. It consists of 
forty volumes and contains quotations from the works of nearly one thousand au- 
thors, many of whom date from a period long prior to the Christian era. The science 
of medicine, which includes pharmacy, is referred to as a benevolent art. Proof 
that there were no dentists in China during these periods, and if there were they 
were regarded with great favor, is indicated by a reference to the following early 
history. 

There were many medical divinities in the religions of China. Of the seventy- 
two Buddhas, twenty-nine are gods of healing or of drugs. In Taoism, which is a 
philosophy of abstract virtue, a great part is played by the Yin Yang symbol, or 
Great Monad, which is a protective charm against evil. Taoism abounds with 
charms, lucky days and perfect numbers. Rewards and punishments are abundant. 
Of one hundred fifty separate and particular hells, one is reserved for pharmacists 
and one for physicians, but there is no mention of dentists. The thirteenth hell is 
where the victims are perpetually forced to swallow hot, diagreeable medical 
decoctions. 

The profession of pharmacy has been responsible for the development and per- 
fection of many of the basic sciences, chemistry being one of the most outstanding. 
This profession acts as an intermediary between the other health service professions 
and the public; therefore, indirectly, you become responsible to a large degree for 
the health of the great mass of humanity; a responsibility which no other health 
service profession can boast. Your profession has contributed to all other health 
service professions without having lost its identity. 

From the time of Hippocrates, four hundred years before the Christian era, 
until the 15th century, all information on dental disease was a small part of medical 
literature. In 1728 Pierre Fauchard, in his book entitled “Surgeon Dentists,”’ 
assembled the best of all that was known in dentistry up to that time. Shortly 
after the 18th century there began to appear in France small volumes written by 
surgeon-dentists and designed for the laity. Other writers in Europe continued to 
write upon dental topics and in the American colonies, in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, the only books on dentistry were the medical books. The main influence on 
dentistry came from Great Britain during this period. The five important British 
authors were Berdmore, Hunter, Blake, Fox and Murphy. The reading of these 
books from Europe stimulated writings in America. In the 19th century several 
American books appeared by American authors, Doctors Skinner, Flagg and others. 
The culmination of dental learning at that time was a book by Samuel S. Fitches, 
published in New York in 1829, written in six different languages. It was a digest 
of everything ever written on Surgeon Dentistry. It gave a soul to this branch of 
surgery, which had previously been lacking, and gave to the American dentists a 
concreteness which they had never had before. Other books written about this 
time established the preéminence of American dental literature. 
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Most writers on American dentistry start their history in the first decade of the 
19thcentury. It is true that until 1840, in the United States, medicine and dentistry 
were essentially one. 

The period beginning in 1830, and ending with the panic of 1837, was a period of 
speculation, mutation and popular unrest. There were acute disturbances within 
the medical profession itself, which, together with the general unrest, were to have a 
pertinent relation to autonomous dentistry. 

Elisha Perkins’ patented treatment of ills by galvanic current, generated by 
‘metallic tractors,’’ had been the vogue in the early years of this century. After 
the novelty wore off, another cult arose which taught that all medicines not of 
plain origin were poisonous. The members of this cult adopted the name of ‘‘Bo- 
tanico,’’ or Thomsonians, and received patents on their medicines. Requiring no 
training, experience or education, but only a sum of money for a book of instruction 
and a supply of medicine, the cult became popular, grew and prospered. To the 
annoyance caused by these and other cults was added the problem of medical sects. 

Homeopathy, founded by Samuel Christian Hahnemann, was based upon the 
theory of drug potentiality and was a protest against nauseous doses in vogue with 
the regular school of medicine. Although there were no institutions in which homeop- 
athy was taught, it made rapid progress because the public was in a restless mood 
toward medicine, owing to its recent attacks on the cults. 

The Botanic-Electis, another powerful sect, was a protest against polyphar- 
macy. They taught the doctrines of specific—the use of a single drug for each 
disease. 

Without precedent, the new dental school founded in Baltimore in 1840 was 
necessarily modeled after existent medical schools. There was no requirement of 
preliminary education, and in order to attract medical school graduates, the full 
course was fixed at a single term of sixteen weeks. There were no clinical facilities, 
and the faculty, consisting of two physicians and two dentists, merely gave a series 
of didactic expository lectures, after which the student received the degree of doctor 
of dental surgery. 

Five years later, in 1845, the Ohio College of Dental Surgery was established in 
Cincinnati. Patterned after the Baltimore School, but with some new features, it 
became the Western influence in dental education. 

The one-session course was soon abandoned for two sixteen-week terms. This 
made the dental course the same length as the course in most medical schools. 
Unlike medical training, there was no requirement that the student continue 
work under a preceptor. The paucity of competent dental surgeons to serve as 
preceptors forced the dental schools to put clinical instruction into the school 
curriculum. At this time clinical instruction was not yet part of the medical training. 
There was little work done under preceptors until 1867, when the Harvard Dental 
School inaugurated a requirement of sixteen months under a preceptor, in addition 
to the school course, before the degree was conferred. The current dental journals 
hailed this as a great advance in dental education. 

Another unfortunate occurrence was the application of the term “mechanical 
dentistry” to that part of dentistry connected with making dentures, as distin- 
guished from the phase of operating on the living teeth of the mouth. Thus, the op- 
ponents of dentistry called mechanical dentists ‘‘mechanics” and classed them with 
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the various types of craftsmen, especially after they began to patent their inventions. 

The medical profession considered patented instruments and appliances of the 
same ilk as patent medicines, and so this became still another factor in estranging 
the professions. 

In an attempt to obviate the difficulty which prevented any of the societies 
from becoming national in character, Elisha Townsend organized the first American 
Dental Convention in 1855. These national conventions, like their medical counter- 
parts, proved unsatisfactory because of lack of continuity. There being no con- 
tinuing of officers, the conventions were a series of annual assemblies rather than 
meetings of an organization, at intervals of a year. There was no uniformity of 
policy or method, and no such affiliation as one would expect in an organization of 
persons of the same profession, with ostensibly the same aims, ideals and purposes. 

The organization of the National Dental Association in 1897, and its reorgani- 
zation in 1913 to become the American Dental Association, has continuously ex- 
panded its activities, until they now include a large number which extend into every 
field of the art and science of dentistry, and may be grouped into a dozen or more 
categories. 

The practice of dentistry has not attained perfection. There is no dead level 
of perfection, and it is well that this is so, for the constant urge of progress is always 
an abiding stimulus to advancement. Important discoveries and improvements 
show that the evolution of dentistry has not been halted. As a health service, 
dentistry has never been more useful or widely appreciated. As a profession, it 
has never more earnestly and successfully striven to increase steadily in effective- 
ness. 

Dentistry is a natural division of health service; it is a natural division of 
medicine. 

For more than one hundred years dentistry, as a profession, has steadily 
improved. In the immediate past, the use of medical sciences in dentistry has made 
dental practice more scientific and effective. The use of medical sciences in den- 
tistry, where they might be just as appropriately and effectively labeled ‘‘dental 
sciences,’’ makes dental practice more scientific, and therefore more efficient. 
Medicine, in its most comprehensive meaning, includes the sciences and arts of 
health service in all aspects and in all relationships. In this generic sense, medicine 
includes not only conventional medical practice, but also dentistry, public education 
for the protection of health and for the prevention of disease, nursing, pharmacy 
and public health administration. All of these services are related to the human 
body and the maintenance, restoration or support of its function. 

Recent graduates of a number of dental schools are receiving much more prac- 
tical pharmacy in the dental curriculum. Dean Mickelsen, of the Pharmacy De- 
partment of North Pacific College, was one of the first to inject practical pharmacy 
training into the dental curriculum of that institution, and, in fact, he was the 
first to establish this training on the West Coast. Assistant Dean Schicks, of the 
Department of Pharmacy of Rutgers University, Newark, New Jersey, was respon- 
sible for similar training on the East Coast; and there are several other dental 
schools in the United States that are now providing this training. 

I am sure that you are mindful of the contribution which dentistry has sup- 
plied both medicine and pharmacy. 
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In 1844, Dr. Horace Wells, a dentist of Hartford, Connecticut, discovered the 
use of nitrous oxide, or “laughing gas,’’ as it was first popularly called. The use of 
ether was discovered by Dr. T. G. Morton, a dentist of Boston, Massachusetts, 
in 1846. The first operations performed under these anzsthetics were for the ex- 
traction of teeth. 

The dental profession has been instrumental in doing a great deal of research 
regarding diets in relation to dental caries, the research of which has brought a 
demand for large amounts of phosphorus-calcium combinations, also cod liver oil. 

The American Dental Association has a council similar to that of the American 
Medical Association, which was organized to determine the worth of various drugs 
and preparations used in dentistry. It is organized so that men in the dental pro- 
fession can take guess work out of their medicaments and dentifrices. A council 
determines the therapeutic and scientific usefulness of products manufactured for 
dental use. In this way, the American Dental Association is attempting to rid its 
ranks of unscrupulous manufacturers who have no regard for either science or 
truth. It is refusing to rent floor space at dental conventions to manufacturers of 
questionable products; its leading dental journals are refusing to sell advertising 
space in the journals to manufacturers whose products are fraudulent or worthless. 
In line with its campaign to inform its members of worthless products through the 
reports of its council, it has laid down rigid rules covering the admission of proprie- 
tary articles to the list of accepted non-official dental remedies. 

Of course, a manufacturer may have a product which is useful and represents 
it truthfully, and may not have applied to the council for approval. Under such 
conditions, ask for information regarding the product from the Council on Dental 
Therapeutics. It would have much more professional significance if a pharmacist 
inquired of the council regarding the merits of a product offered for sale by the manu- 
facturer, than to have a dentist write to the council asking for information about 
a product a pharmacist tried to sell him. 

The council on Dental Therapeutics asks only that a product have some 
scientific or therapeutic reason for existence. The American Dental Association 
published a list of Accepted or Non-Accepted drugs and preparations. The reports 
of the council of Dental Therapeutics should be a source of information for the 
pharmacist. It is only through coéperation of the health service professions that a 
complete service may be rendered to the public. 

A national organization of the proportions of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION has unlimited power in educational progress, in unification of licensing 
procedure, in improvement of the literature and encouragement of research, in 
classification of laws, and in all those tendencies and forces that converge to de- 
velop a unified profession that can best serve public welfare. 
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FORESIGHT IN PROFESSIONAL PHARMACY.* 
BY ERNST T. STUHR.! 


INTRODUCTION. 


It is unfortunate that pharmacy as a profession has been overshadowed by too 
much emphasis on the commercial aspects. This encroachment has submerged the 
dignity of pharmacy and has brought ridicule from allied professions. The prob- 
lems of a profession concern every member of the profession. It is imperative that 
all pharmaceutical organizations take heed of this condition and take steps to 
remedy the situation. 

The reputation and prestige of pharmacy among the respected professions is at 
stake and it depends materially on the training the future pharmacist receives 
whether pharmacy can cope with present-day demands. This training entails a 
broad foundation of general knowledge as well as intensified specialization coupled 
with an abundance of practical apprenticeship in an ethical pharmacy. This 
apprenticeship should be the culmination of a constructive, codperative, not com- 
petitive, program, between institutions and practicing pharmacists. 

Professional experience obtained in the prescription department of an ethical 
pharmacy has no substitute. Schools and colleges which do not, or cannot, es- 
tablish a coérdinating relationship with health service dispensaries are handicapped 
in perfecting this vital experience which is an essential prerequisite for the edu- 
cated pharmacist. 


PROFESSIONAL RELATIONSHIP OF THE PHARMACIST TO THE MEDICAL SCIENCES. 


Efficient medical service is the key-note pursued actively by the medical profes- 
sion. Professional pharmacy constitutes an integral part in the efficient functioning 
of medicine and, as such, has a very definite and responsible duty to perform in the 
Nation’s health program. In order to fulfil these obligations effectively, a phar- 
macist should endeavor to excel in both the theory and practice of his profession. 

Functions of the Pharmacist.—As the custodian of medicines, the functions of 
the pharmacist are many-fold: 


1. The dispensing pharmacist has the responsibility of preparing, compounding and dis- 
pensing with efficiency and dispatch. 

2. He must assure purity and quality of the products used. This involves a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the medicinal substances prescribed. 

3. He must be thoroughly familiar with all modern remedies and their therapeutical 
virtues which require a knowledge of synthetic chemicals, biological products and a fundamental 
acquaintance with scientific research. 

4. He must be acquainted with proper methods of standardizing as well as with specific 
means of storage to retain stability. This is necessary because many of the products are complex 
and delicate compounds which require special care. 

5. He is the final distributer of medicinal products for the sick. This requires strict 
professional integrity, and is a duty which cannot be undertaken lightly. 


* Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A. Pu. A., Portland, Oregon, meeting, 
1935. 
1 School of Pharmacy, Oregon State College, Corvallis. 
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An adequate knowledge of, and ability in, the above, will help a practicing 
pharmacist to be of invaluable service to the physician and to the community in 
which he is practicing. The care with which he attends to these details will do a 
great deal toward elevating the respect of pharmacy as a profession. 

The Hospital Pharmacist.—The duties of the hospital pharmacist are two-fold: 


1. Functioning as a competent pharmacist. 
2. Acting asa scientific “information bureau’’ to the hospital medical staff and nurses. 


It is a vital necessity for every large hospital (in order to insure proper control 
of medical supplies) to maintain an adequate dispensary supervised by a competent 
pharmacist. Because of his fundamental training and practical experience, the 
hospital pharmacist should possess a background of knowledge which will enable 
him, or her, to contact the medical staff with professional confidence. This qualifi- 
cation can be attained by keeping abreast of the latest scientific developments in the 
fields of medicine and pharmacy. This is a paramount issue for the dispensing 
pharmacist. Reading is a potent factor. 


PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION, 


The proper prescription for training future pharmacists includes a study and 
recognition of the increasing needs and demands of the public as well as keeping 
abreast of current pharmaceutical and medical advances. Intensified efforts to 
constructively develop the mental abilities and capacities of selected students in the 
direction of professional ideals is a paramount duty of our institutions, thus in- 
forming and developing the profession of pharmacy as to growing responsibilities. 
The social and educational problems must go forward hand in hand. 

Proper training of the pharmacist in compounding and dispensing involves not 
only adequate instruction in fundamentals which are available in recognized in- 
stitutions, but also practical experience (apprenticeship) in ethical prescription 
stores, hospitals or public dispensaries. 

These latter facilities, however, are not always available should the college or 
school be remotely located from populated regions of the country. In those in- 
stitutions which do not have access to the proper channels for practical experience, 
special courses may be developed to supplement the natural environments to ob- 
tain this fundamental professional experience. 

A number of schools maintain ‘‘model drug stores” for instructional purposes, 
primarily for the development of the commercial phases of the drug business. 
These stores have become invaluable adjuncts for the inexperienced student. In 
addition to giving the student commercial training, these ‘‘model drug stores”’ could 
also be used for training in the professional side of pharmacy. The prescription 
department of these stores could be used as a true basis for professional training in 
prescription compounding. It need not be operative from a dispensing viewpoint 
in order to be useful, hence would not be competitive. This department should be 
stocked with medicinal products currently prescribed by the practicing physicians. 
The students could make a survey of local operating drug stores and make a study 
of current prescriptions with the objective in view of keeping a proper stock in the 
prescription department of the “‘model drug store.’’ This phase of the store could 
then be correlated with the respective courses in operative pharmacy where the 
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student has an opportunity to prepare and study the various classes and types of 
preparations commonly prescribed by the medical profession. 

The use of the “model drug store’’ for practice in both commercial and pro- 
fessional pharmacy would be valuable preparation for a student’s apprenticeship 
in an actual situation and would be a means of showing the student the true rela- 
tionship between commercial and professional pharmacy. The method suggested 
would also give the student an opportunity to get first-hand information on drugs 
which are in constant use and which are used only rarely; this would be valuable 
from a practical standpoint. 

It is imperative that the schools give a standard of instruction that will pre- 
pare the future pharmacist to be resourceful and competent to meet the demands of 
the medical profession and the advances of research. Without this objective pro- 
fessional pharmacy cannot long endure. This means a better understanding and 
recognition of the present-day needs. 

The elevation of the standards of pharmaceutical education in the United 
States during the past twenty years has been phenomenal. Practically the entire 
effort has been concentrated on undergraduate pharmaceutical training, the quality 
of which now compares favorably with that of any country. 

In the majority of communities the ratio of pharmacists to the population is too 
high. The rate of increase in the profession continues greater than the rate of 
increase in the population. The great need of the country is for better, not more, 
pharmacists, and for opportunities by which those in practice and those who are 
qualified can prepare themselves adequately for their responsibilities to the public. 


AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION AT THE TEXAS CENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITION, DALLAS. 


A recent issue of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce states that six national conventions 
will send more than 1000 members of the pharmaceutical profession to Dallas during the Texas 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, which opens June 6th. 

Of especial interest to the profession will be the medical and health display in the United 
States Building. This exhibit will be placed by the Federal Government at a cost of 
some $40,000.00. Elaborate displays of private corporations showing the latest in pharmaceutical 
equipment, supplies and methods, will be found in the Hall of Varied Industries on the CEN- 
TENNIAL grounds. In addition there will be interesting exhibits of other kinds throughout the 
grounds. 

Meeting simultaneously during the month of August, the half dozen parleys will draw 
members from all parts of the country. Nationally prominent speakers will take an active part 
in the business meetings. 

Dallas pharmacists are planning many special events and amusements for visitors and their 
families. These include sporting and social events, as well as visits to the ExPosiTIOn itself. 

Meetings scheduled are those of the National Conference of Pharmaceutical Association 
Secretaries; National Conference of Pharmaceutical Research; American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy; National Conference of Pharmaceutical Law Enforcement Officers; National 
Association of State Boards of Pharmacy; Plant Science Seminar and the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Definite dates for the sessions will be announced later. 
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"THE DEPARTMENT OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY 


Cc. B. JORDAN—CHAIRMAN OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, A. A. C. P., EDITOR OF THIS 
DEPARTMENT. 


I have been asked to write an editorial for the following paper by Professor Fiero. Whether 
you are a teacher of pharmacognosy or of some other course in a school of pharmacy, these papers 
deserve your attention. 

Professor Fiero’s paper is on a subject of vital importance from more than one angle. 
What is taught in any course will determine the interest (or disgust) aroused in the student; 
it may affect his rating with the state board examiners and it will affect his ability to succeed 
in related courses. 

Some of the results obtained from the questionnaire are surprising and it is regrettable 
that the author of this paper has not criticised them more severely. There is bound to be a varia- 
tion in our teaching but what a student in New York needs is not much different from what his 
cousin in Chicago or Los Angeles needs. A student going to a second school for graduate work 
may experience a handicap by such variations in the content of our courses.—C. J. ZUFALL. 


THE CONTENT OF A PHARMACOGNOSY COURSE. 
GEORGE W. FIERO.* 


In the syllabi of a pharmacognosy course and various textbooks on the subject, 
one finds a vast amount of material under this general classification. Of course, 
if one considers the original meaning of pharmacognosy (from the Greek pharmakon 
and gnosis—a knowledge of drugs), the amount of information which could be in- 
cluded is limited only by our present knowledge of pharmacy, pharmacology, 
phytochemistry, botany and allied sciences. 

The question which confronts the instructor is ‘How much of this information 
should the prospective pharmacist know?’ The course is largely factual. Educa- 
tional authorities tell us that factual information is not long retained after the 
course is completed. There are at least 26 points concerning each of over 300 
drugs. Should the student be required to commit all of this information to memory? 

It would appear that the scope of the course might vary with the drug. For 
example, an important drug such as opium or cinchona should be treated dif- 
ferently from some of the unimportant drugs. Some instructors, however, treat 
them all alike. The New York State Syllabus divides the drugs into primary and 
secondary lists. Unfortunately, the amount of material to be taught concerning 
each of the drugs in the secondary group is too comprehensive. Some of the 
district meetings of boards and colleges have prepared a list of drugs upon which the 
graduate will be examined. It appears to the writer that it is far more important 
for the student to be entirely familiar with the important drugs at the expense of 
the unimportant ones. 

In order to ascertain what pharmacognosy professors think of the relative 
value of the several points of information, a questionnaire was sent to them. Fifty- 
four replies were obtained; the results of the questionnaire may be seen in the 
accompanying table. 


* University of Buffalo, School of Pharmacy. 
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SURVEY OF CONTENT OF PHARMACOGNOSY CouRSES—1935. 


Omitted in 
Impor- Not Im- Not Some All Some Non- 
tant. portant. Some.* Taught. U.S.P. N.F. N.F. off'l. O.C. 
1. Latin title 54 i 
2. English title 54 hae 1 1 
3. Official synonyms 54 1 3 
4. Non-official synonyms 30 23 1 2 2 1 5 5 er 
5. Abbreviation 20 17 2 13 3 4 11 10 2 
6. Part used 54 
7. Generic and spec.names 52 2 1 9 3 
8. Author’s name 1 17 er 28 5 8 18 15 
9. Family name 31 17 3 3 1 3 11 10 
10. Standard of strength 42 5 + 1 4 3 15 17 
11. Standard of purity 29 18 3 3 6 4 14 16 1 
12. Per cent of ash 7 26 4 14 6 7 17 15 3 
13. Macroscopic description 38 10 3 3 3 1 14 10 
14. Microscopic description 24 8 9 11 6 1 17 14 4 
15. Powder description 21 11 5 12 5 2 18 15 3 
16. Preservation 31 16 2 3 1 1 13 12 2 
17. Official preparations 26 13 1 1 5 3 12 10 9 
18. Adulterants 27 22 4 0 4 1 19 17 1 
19. Detection of adulterants 24 18 4 4 5 2 19 18 4 
20. Constituents 29 12 8 1 0 2 2 3 
21. Plant description 1 45 0 8 4 2 17 12 
22. History 3 46 0 5 4 3 20 19 
23. Habitat 13 41 0 0 3 1 11 12 
24. Marketing 7 39 0 6 5 4 17 14 
25. Average dose—metric 6, 
both 26, apothecaries 
10 2 2 5 5 9 


26. Therapeutic properties 
—part of pharmacog- 
nosy—33 4 


A. All 26 points covered with every U. S. P. drug—4l. 

B. All 26 points covered with every N. F. drug—19. 

C. All 26 points covered with non-official drugs—7. 

D. Microscopic Pharmacognosy: Separate course 38. 
Part of pharmacognosy 19. 
Entirely omitted 5. 


E. When pharmacognosy is taught: 


Second year only 15 Third year only 5 Fourth year only 
First and second ry Second and third 10 Third and fourth 
First and third 1 Second and fourth 4 First, second and third 


First, third and fourth 2 Second, third and fourth 1 


F. Total credits in pharmacognosy (in semester hours): 


2.5— 4.5—10 Laboratory less than '/, 8 

5.0— 6.0—12 Laboratory V4 to 1/, 20 

7.0— 8.5—10 Laboratory exactly '/, 13 

9.0—11.0—11 Laboratory more than '/; 13 

12.0—22.0— 9 Not answered 6 
?? — 2 


* Some—considered important in certain drugs; in others not important. 
1 O. C.—taught in some course other than pharmacognosy. 
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A majority of the professors concluded that the following points are important; 
they are arranged in order of relative importance: 
Latin and English Title, Official Synonyms, Part Used, Botanical Source, Dose, Standard 


of Strength, Macroscopic Description, Therapeutic Properties, Family Name, Preservation, 
Non-official Synonyms, Constituents, Standard of Purity, Adulterants and Preparations. 


A majority considered the following unimportant: 


Detection of Adulterants, Microscopic Description, Powdered Drug Description, Abbre- 
viation, Habitat, Marketing, Ash, History and Plant Description. 

Even though a large majority (52 of 54) pharmacognosists agree as to the im- 
portance of the botanical source, the writer takes exception to its value. In other 
than a few isolated cases, he will never use the botanical source of a drug; will never 
come in contact with it in dispensing or in selling drugs and preparations. It 
appears to be a great waste of time and energy to learn over 300 tongue-twisting 
Latin names when this time could be put to a much better advantage in learning 
more about the active constituents of the important drugs so as to be able to predict 
incompatabilities in dispensing. The student should understand the taxonomical 
relationship of the botanical names and their value in the U. S. P. from a legal 
standpoint. 

In the case of such things as the descriptions, macroscopic, microscopic and 
powdered, the standard of purity, the per cent of ash, etc., it appears rather foolish 
to learn all of these points of the U. S. P. or N. F. monograph. They are of value 
for the determining of identity and quality of the drug. The student, on the other 

hand, should be thoroughly acquainted with the terms used in the descriptions so 

that he could identify a drug from the official description. The same is true with 
regard to abbreviations. The pharmacist does not wrife prescriptions; therefore, 
he should not be required to learn verbatim abbreviations, but should be able to 
recognize the abbreviation when he sees it in a prescription. 


| HISTORY OF SCIENCE SOCIETY. 


Program of St. Louis Meeting. 


President, C. A. Browne, Washington, D. C.; Secretary, F. E. Brasch, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 
Thursday Morning, Joint Session with Section on Historical and Philological Sciences (L) 
and Academy of Science of St. Louis, January 2nd, Mayfair Hotel. 
The symposiums are as follows: ‘Study and Teaching of the History of Science,”’ Chair- 
man, George Sarton. ‘‘Early Science in St. Louis Area,”’ Chairman, Chauncey D. Leake. 
Among the participants are: H. T. Davis, Indiana University; L. C. Karpinsky, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; U. G. Mitchell, University of Kansas; Robert S. Woodbury, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; Charles A. Morris, University of Chicago; Benjamin Ginzburg, 
Washington, D. C.; H. L. Gordon, New York, N. Y.; Harcourt Brown, Washington University; 
Solon Buck, The National Archives, Washington, D. C.; C. A. Brown, Retiring President; Robert 
E. Schlueter, St. Louis; William H. Roever, Washington University; Joseph Grindon, St. Louis; 
Chauncey D. Leake, University of California Medical School; A. B. Hertzman, St. Louis— 
“William Beaumont—a Photographic Record; Jesse Greenman, Missouri Botanical Garden; 
Charles F. Sherwin, St. Louis. 
Many of the subjects discussed are of interest to pharmacists, the paper by A. B. Hertzman 
is referred to, because the late H. M. Whelpley presented a paper on the subject, published in 
the Procrepincs A. Pu. A., for 1903, pages 560-565. It also deals briefly with research on 
Pepsin. 
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THE NEW U.S. PHARMACOPGIA, ELEVENTH REVISION. 


The U.S. P. Poard of Trustees has announced December 16, 1935, as the date for the release 
of the U. S. P. XI, and June 1, 1936, as the date when its standards shall supersede those of the 
U. S. P. X. The following comments are abstracted from statements made by Chairman E. 
Fullerton Cook, of the Committee of Revision. 

“In presenting this Revision of the Pharmacopeeia to the Country the Committee does so 
with the confident belief that its scope and standards conform to the objective established by the 
1930 Pharmacopeeial Convention and that it fulfils the present-day needs in its field for both 
Medicine and Pharmacy. ‘Interim Revisions’ with possible annual supplements have been 
announced by the Board of Trustees.”’ 

“It may be interesting to note that the U. S. P. XI contains 565 titles of which about 430 
have approved therapeutic usefulness, although many have similarity in action, such as the 
various quinine salts, the iodides, the bromides, the barbiturates, etc. The remainder are 
pharmaceutic necessities, including many crude drugs not administered themselves but em 
ployed to make dosage forms of medication. These must necessarily be standardized.” 

“In the list of admissions will be found 131 pharmaceutical formulas, approximately 30 
per cent of the list of therapeutic agents. Most of these formulas can be prepared in the retail 
pharmacy. Among these are cerates, waters, elixirs, extracts, fluidextracts, liniments, solutions, 
masses, compound powders, spirits, suppositories, syrups, tinctures and ointments 

“The new spelling of sulfate, sulfur, etc., conforming to modern usage, may seem strange 
at first; most of the changes seem logical, such as the adoption of the universally used ‘Saccharin,’ 
the use of ‘Posterior Pituitary’ in place of ‘Pituitary’ necessitated by the use to-day of the whole 
gland and of the anterior lobe. Other changes may seem strange, for instance, the Food and 
Drug Administration asked that ‘Compound Powder of Glycyrrhiza’ become ‘Compound Powder 
of Senna’ to indicate the more potent constituent, and the physicians of the Committee insisted 
upon changing the title of ‘Compound Mixture of Glycyrrhiza’ to ‘Compound Mixture of Opium 
and Glycyrrhiza.’ In all of these cases, the synonyms remain and these products will probably 
always be known by the layman as ‘Compound Licorice Powder’ and ‘Brown Mixture,’ respec- 
tively. 

“The development of two advisory Boards, dealing with the standards for vitamins and 
for Anti-Anemia Products are valuable new features. The Vitamin Board, having among its 
members Dr. Mendel of Yale University, Dr. Sherman of Columbia University and Dr. E. M 
Nelson, Director of the Vitamin Laboratory of the Government, has rendered an important 
service. The Vitamin A and D standards, developed by this Board, and announced officially by 
‘Interim Revision,’ have already become universally adopted in this Country, and the “U. S. P 
Reference Cod Liver Oil,’ of known vitamin potency, is being distributed throughout the world 
through the coéperation of the Vitamin Committee of the Health Organization of the League of 
Nations. The Vitamin Board is now conducting a series of studies of Vitamin B,; Assay methods 
in which 26 laboratories in this Country and abroad are participating. 

“The Anti-Anemia Products Advisory Board consists of Doctors Minot and Castle of 
Harvard Medical School, Dr. Isaacs, director of the Simpson Institute of Ann Arbor, Dr. Palmer 
of the Medical Center, New York City, with Dr. C. W. Edmunds, Chairman. This Board will 
indicate liver and stomach preparations which are of Pharmacopeceial quality—as indicated by 
submitted clinical data. This is a new service for physicians which the Pharmacopceia is under- 
taking.” 

“International Relations—The U. S. P. XI has adopted a number of International Stand- 
ards, such as those for Vitamins A and D and for digitalis and those approved by the last Brussels 
Conference. Throughout the revision the Committee has maintained a most friendly coéperation 
with the British Pharmacopeceial Commission in an effort to harmonize the titles and standard 
of these two Pharmacopeceias.”’ 

‘Percentage Solutions—A new feature is the suggestion among the ‘General Notices of 
the U.S. P. XI, page 4, that prescriptions, calling for percentage solutions be prepared, when not 
otherwise directed, by dissolving the substance (if a solid) in accordance with the principle 
‘weight in volume.’ For instance, for a 1 per cent solution, dissolve 4.5 grains of the substance 
in sufficient of the solvent to measure 1 fluidounce. This follows the custom of most pharmacists 
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and also the precedent established by the latest British Pharmacopoeia, and should establish a 
uniformity badly needed in prescription practice in this Country.” 

The Pharmacopoeia XI will be on sale December 16th, and replace the Pharmacopeeia X, 
hence all users of the Pharmacopeceia will have opportunity for studying the former, therefore 
references will be made without comment, to items included in the statement by the chairman. 

“Alternative Formulas;’’ ‘“‘Reference Standards;’’ ‘“‘Some Important Revision Changes:”’ 
“Increased Strength of Acids,’’ ‘‘Ether for Anesthesia and Solvent Ether,” ‘Biological Products,”’ 
‘‘Camphor and Menthol,” “ Digitalis,’’ ‘Emulsions,’ ‘‘Ephedrine,’’ ‘‘Ergot,’’ ‘‘Bichloride Tablets,”’ 
“Liver and Stomach Anti-Anemia Preparations,’’ ‘‘Solution of Magnesium Citrate,’’ ‘“‘Ipecac,”’ 
‘‘Fowler’s Solution,’’ ‘Solution of Sodium Hypochlorite,’’ “‘Quinine Sulfate,’’ ‘‘Sodium Phosphate,”’ 
“Sapo Durus,’’ ‘Sapo Mollis,’’ ‘Glycerin Suppositories,’’ ‘‘Antiseptic Iodine Solution,”’ 
“Tryparsamide,”’ ‘‘Ointments,’’ ‘General Tests, Vitamin Assays, Reference Standards, Reagents, 
Tests and Standard Solutions, Hydrogen-lon and Tables;’’ ‘‘Color Standards.”’ 

The Committee of Revision and Associates. Under the subhead of the Chairman’s State- 
ment, the closing paragraphs are quoted in full. 

“When Dr. Lyman Spalding, on February 28, 1818, issued a call for voluntary assistance 
in the preparation of a Pharmacopceia for the United States, he characteristically described the 
type of professionally minded and trained scientists who could or would coéperate in the making of 
a Pharmacopeeia. He said they would have to be ‘gentlemen, willing to act and men distinguished 
for their ability and learning.’ ”’ 

“In this day when intensive commercialism, selfishness and personal ambition largely 
influence many men, even those associated with the traditionally altruistic professions of medicine 
and pharmacy, it is gratifying to find those standards of Dr. Spalding, announced one hundred and 
eighteen years ago, so splendidly realized. The willingness to assume large responsibility by men 
distinguished for their ability and learning and the continuous and untiring labor of years during 
those extra hours which were not demanded for their regular, exacting duties, alone make possible 
a publication like the U. S. P. 

‘‘Among the members of the Pharmacopceial Board of Trustees, the Committee of Revision, 
the auxiliary boards and associated scientists will be found the names of men and women known 
internationally for their contributions to the latest developments in the medical and pharmaceu- 
tical sciences. Only the voluntary-service plan of the Pharmacopoeia could command the help 
and association of those forming this distinguished group.”’ 


John Uri Lloyd, president of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 1887-1888 and 
aged 86 years, in writing to the Remington 
Medalist, S. L. Hilton, said that ‘‘things were 
becoming monotonous,”’ so he, with his daugh- 
ter and son-in-law, Dr. Welbourn of Los 
Angeles, visited Japan. While there, he was 
delightfully entertained, among the hosts, 
Hajime Hoshi, who has made a return visit. 

rhe latter is head of the Hoshi Pharmaceu- 
tical Co. Ltd., Tokyo, Japan, which from a 
small beginning now owns and controls the 
greater number of retail stores in Japan and 
owns the Formosa quinine area. 

Mr. Hoshi credits the rapid growth of his 
pharmaceutical manufacturing and retail sell- 
ing organization to the careful training of its 


sales representatives and factory executives; 
in this training, the Hoshi Commercial School 
in Tokyo plays an important part. Here, 
from 150 to 200 young men who desire to enter 
the pharmaceutical profession are trained 
under competent instructors, not only in the 
profession of pharmacy, but also as expert 
salesmen and factory supervisors. 

To encourage young men to enter the pro- 
fession of pharmacy, a selective plan is em- 
ployed to provide group managers and factory 
supervisors. A record is kept of their graduates 
from the time they enter the school and all 
through their work in the field. The men who 
show themselves to be best fitted for this type 
of work are promoted to the higher executive 
positions. 


New Year. 


| 
| ; 
A Joyful Christmas and a Successful : 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE LOCAL BRANCHES 


“All papers presented to the Association and Branches shall become the property of the 
Association with the understanding that they are not to be published in any other publication 
prior to their publication in those of the Association, except with the consent of the Council.” 
—Part of Chapter VI, Article VI of the By-Laws. 

ARTICLE III of Chapter VII reads: ‘The objects and aims of local branches of this Associa- 
tion shall be the same as set forth in ARTICLE I of the Constitution of this body, and the acts of 
local branches shall in no way commit or bind this Association, and can only serve as recommendations 
to #t. And no local branch shall enact any article of Constitution or By-Law to conflict with the 
Constitution or By-Laws of this Association.” 

ArtTIcLe IV of Chapter VII reads: ‘“‘Each local branch having not less than 50 dues-paid 
members of the Association, holding not less than six meetings annually with an attendance of 
not less than 9 members at each meeting, and the proceedings of which shall have been submitted 
to the JourNAL for publication, may elect one representative to the House of Delegates.” 

Reports of the meeting of the Local Branches shall be mailed to the Editor on the day 
following the meeting, if possible. Minutes should be typewritten with wide spaces between the 
lines. Care should be taken to give proper names correctly and manuscript should be signed by 
the reporter. Please advise us of changes in Roster and mail reports promplly. 


BALTIMORE. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Baltimore Branch of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION was held on December 12th, at the Hotel Emerson. The meeting was called to 
order by President Wm. F. Reindollar. A short business meeting was held prior to the intro- 
duction of the speaker of the evening. 

The secretary read a communication from Dr. A. Ziefle, chairman of the Committee on 
Local Branches of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION concerning the pending matter 
of the allocation of one dollar yearly by the parent organization to the Local Branches for each 
member, the annual dues of the Local Branches to be dispensed with. It was moved and 
seconded, “‘that the Baltimore Branch of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION go on 
record as approving the recommendation before the Council concerning the rebate of one dollar 
per member for Local Branches.’’ This motion was approved. Chairman Ziefle will be in- 
formed of the action taken in this matter. 

The secretary read further in Dr. Ziefle’s letter concerning membership in the Local 
Branches as restricted to members in the parent body. Since it has been the custom for years in 
the Baltimore Branch to admit to membership non-members of the A. Px. A., it was moved by 
the secretary and seconded, “that the Baltimore Branch of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
AssocraATION formally extend the privilege of membership to non-members of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. Such members to pay the yearly dues of one dollar and further 
that the Baltimore Branch attempt to interest all such local members in membership in the 
parent organization.”” Approved. 

The secretary read communications from Dr. Ernest Little, Dr. E. F. Kelly and the report 
of the Committee on Resolutions of the A. Pu. A. as submitted at the Portland Meeting. No 
action was taken by the Branch concerning these communications. 

New business introduced at this meeting was as follows: ‘In view of the fact that the 
officers of the Branch have for the past several years been totally unsuccessful in arranging pro- 
gram meetings that attracted an attendance of members that was not embarrassing to the speaker 
and members present and because very few retail pharmacists ever attended the meetings, the 
following motion was made: ‘That the President appoint, at this meeting, a special committee 
of three active members of the Branch to present before this organization at the next meeting a 
report of a survey of the membership to consist of the following—To determine by vote the 
advisability of dissolving the Baltimore Branch of the A. Pu. A.; if this is not advisable to de- 
termine if possible, what type of meetings and how many a year are desired by the membership.’ ”’ 
It was moved by Carr, seconded and carried. President Reindollar appointed to this special 
committee: C. Jelleff Carr, Chairman, Glenn L. Jenkins and Simon Solomon. President Rein- 
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dollar appointed as the chairman of the Nominating Committee, Simon Solomon, the two other 
members of this committee are to be selected by the chairman. 

President Reindollar introduced the speaker of the evening, Dr. W. C. Harden, Research 
Chemist, Hynson, Westcott and Dunning, Baltimore, Md. Dr. Harden selected for his topic, 
“Organic Antiseptics with reference to Structure, Physical and Bactericidal Properties.”” The 
speaker gave a brief review of the history of antisepsis pointing out the compounds that were 
first used as germicides and stated that he would limit his discussion to those compounds related 
to the aromatic phenols. It was shown how the chemist starting with simple alkyl phenols pre- 
pared vast numbers of substances related to the alkyl resorcinols and the alkyl phenolic ethers 
and how the remarkably high phenol coefficients of modern antiseptics are achieved. Dr. Harden 
described the studies on the effect of alkyl groups on bactericidal activity when combined in 
phenolic compounds, the effect of molecular weight on bactericidal activity and how salt formation 
rendered these extremely potent compounds practically inactive. Finally, he raised such interest- 
ing questions as, does the molecular weight or physical property of a compound play the most 
important part in determining bactericidal action? And how can the chemist prepare compounds 
that are destructive to bacteria and still harmless to humans? A general discussion followed. 
A rising vote of thanks was tendered Dr. Harden. 


C. Jecterr Carr, Secretary-Treasurer. 


ORGANIZATION OF STUDENTS’ AUXILIARY OF THE MARYLAND PHARMACEU- 
TICAL ASSOCIATION AT THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MARYLAND. 


At the annual convention of the Maryland Pharmaceutical Association held in June 1935, 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the Association were amended to provide for a Students’ 
Auxiliary to be organized at the School of Pharmacy of the University of Maryland. 

This Students’ Auxiliary is formed for the purpose of familiarizing students of pharmacy 
with the conditions existing in and problems confronting their profession; to promote closer 
contact between the pharmacist and the student of the profession; and to provide early training 
in organization work. 

The first meeting was recently held at the School of Pharmacy, with Dr. M. R. Thompson, 
Professor of Pharmacology as the presiding officer. Dr. Glenn L. Jenkins, Professor of Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry, presented a short history of the Maryland Pharmaceutical Association and the 
purpose of the Students’ Auxiliary. Constitution and By-Laws were adopted. 

The following are the officers for 1935-1936: President, P. H. Thompson; First Vice- 
President, J. R. Karns; Second Vice-President, W. Gakenheimer; Secreiary, Miss S. Glickman; 
Treasurer, R. Thompson; Editor, R. V. Robinson. Executive Committee: A. Tramer, G. A. 
Mouat, G. Kelley, M. R. Thompson, Frank J. Slama. 

The members of the Students’ Auxiliary will regularly receive the monthly publication of 
the Maryland Pharmaceutical Association—The Maryland Pharmacist. 


CHICAGO, 


The regular monthly meeting of the Chicago Branch of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION was held November 22nd, at the University of Illinois College of Pharmacy. 

The speaker of the evening was H. S. Noel, Assistant Director of the Advertising Depart- 
ment of Eli Lilly & Company, and Editor of Tile and Till. Mr. Noel spoke on ‘“‘The Future Out- 
look for Financial Success in Pharmacy.” 

At the opening of the meeting Mr. Emig, of the University of Illinois College of Pharmacy, 
gave a review of the outstanding articles in the last JoURNAL OF THE A. Pu. A. 

This report was well received and called for many discussions from the audience. 

Mr. Noel began his discussion by contrasting in retrospect the years 1935 and 1900. A 
store in one town that did $3750.00 business in 1900 did $14,000.00 worth of business in the year 
1935. This shows that the diversity of items sold in the drug stores to-day has greatly increased 
the volume of business. He stressed the value of the personality of the owner and clerks in build- 
ing up and retaining business. 

The Lilly Drug Store Survey was begun in Virginia in 1922. In 1932 there were 272 
reports from retail druggists as compared to 402 in 1933 and 394 in 1934. Mr. Noel reported 
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that the greatest trouble found in getting reports from the druggists was that they do not keep 
accurate and complete business records, or in many cases none at all. 

Figures were shown that would leave the owner of the average store a net return of 6% 
on sales. The faults named as the cause for this low percentage of profit were, the high cost of 
merchandising and the lack of proper control over drug store expenses. It was added that profit 
can be lost through carelessness and through inability to get a turnover on merchandise. 

Nine essentials were named as a prerequisite to a profitable drug store. They are: 


Importance of a buying budget. 


~ 


2. Importance of an annual inventory. 

3. Orderly and clean stock. 

4. Accurate records. 

5. Daily verification of sales and expenses. 

6. Importance of taking cash discounts. 

7. Avoidance of wastes. 

8. Trained help and allocation of responsibility. 

9. Concentration of purchases to a few sources of supply. 


At the conclusion of the discussion Mr. Noel answered many questions and gave added 
information to those interested. 

LAWRENCE TEMPLETON, Secretary-Treasurer. 
NEW YORK. 

The November 1935 meeting of the New York Branch of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION was held November 11th at the College of Pharmacy, Columbia University. About 
forty-five members and their guests were present. 

The secretary read the report ot the October meeting and the report of the special meeting 
in Washington, the occasion of the Remington Medal presentation to Dr. Samuel L. Hilton. Both 
reports were accepted. 

Chairman Lehman, of the Committee on Legislation and Education, rendered the follow- 
ing report: 

National Legislation.—As the United States Congress is due to convene in two months and 
the Legislative Machinery is being set in motion as far as pharmaceutical interests are concerned, 
the following program is being organized: 

An enabling act is being sponsored by the National Association of Retail Druggists and 
allied organizations. This will amend the Clayton act as follows: ‘Provided that nothing herein 
shall render illegal, contracts or agreements prescribing minimum prices for the sale or resale of a 
commodity which bears the trade-mark, brand or the name of the producer or owner of such com- 
modity and which is in fair competition with commodities of the same general class produced by 
others, when such contracts or agreements are lawful under any statute now or hereafter in effect 
in any state, territory or the District of Columbia in which such sale or resale is to be made, and 
the making of such contracts or agreements shall not be an unfair method of competition under 
Section 45, Title 15, U. S. C.” 

This would permit resale price agreements in such states as have passed Fair Trade Laws. 

It will be introduced in the Senate by Senator Tydings, Maryland. 

The Patman Bill will be reintroduced, which provides that no special or quantity discounts 
shall be allowed, which are not given on all purchases, large or small. 

The Copeland Pure Food and Drug Law will come up again, perhaps in a slightly altered 
form, and it is hoped that it will pass this time. 

Every employer of eight or more persons is subject to the new Pay-roll and Wage Taxes. 
On and after January 1, 1936: for the Calendar year 1936 the tax is 1%, 1937, 2%; after Decem- 
ber 31, 1937, 3% on the Wage Tax. The Pay-roll Tax only becomes effective on January 1, 
1937, and starts with 1%, with graduations every three years until it reaches 3%. These assess- 
ments are designed to provide old-age pensions, etc., in the future. 

Every manufacturer of Toilet Preparations must make monthly returns in duplicate to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, and pay a 10% tax. This includes all non-official preparations, also 
mixtures of official drugs, such as, for instance, Rose Water and Glycerine. The list embraces 
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Hair Tonics, Hair Restorers, Hair Dyes, Wave Setting Fluids, Rouges, Face Powders, Face Lo- 
tions, Skin Cleansers, etc., etc. 

The Federal Trade Commission is proceeding against manufacturers of inferior rubbing 
alcohols, especially where such compounds do not contain ethyl alcohol as a base, or where the 
ethyl alcohol content is negligible. Several Chicago concerns have agreed to cease and desist. 

The New York State Fair Trade Law is gaining more support on the part of wholesalers 
and manufacturers daily. Over fifty manufacturing firms have agreed to issue contracts which 
have now been approved by the Fair Trade Committee of the New York State Pharmaceutical 
Association, and seven wholesalers have prepared omnibus contracts. 

Frederick C. A. Schaefer, Branch delegate to N. Y. Pharmaceutical Council, reported that 
a great mass meeting of retailers had been held on October 28th, to discuss ways and means of 
encouraging manufacturers and retailers to sign the Fair Trade Contracts. The meeting was a 
great success, being attended by about 2000-2500 persons. 

Chairman Steiger, of Progress of Pharmacy Committee, reported the following: 

“‘A short paragraph in Lilly’s Tile and Till is devoted to cyanide poisoning. It is stated 
that 243 deaths were recorded by cyanide poisoning in 1931 and that this figure rose to 416 in 
1933. The new method of reviving persons who have taken cyanide consists of successive in- 
jections of sodium nitrite and sodium thiosulphate into the patient’s veins. This combination is 
reported to be ten times as effective as methylene blue.” 

Most suicides do not choose a too certain death, and the proportion using cyanide will 
probably increase as the news of these new antidotes is published. 

The Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, for October 28th, reports that chlorophyl made in the 
United States is now offered commercially by ‘‘American Chlorophyll Inc.,’’ Washington, D. C. 
The company is also offering to the food and drug industries Carotene and Xanthophyl, as well as 
combinations of the three chloroplast pigments. For some time the company has been supplying 
these products to universities and laboratories for scientific use. 


The Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, of November 4th, announced that George Brean & Co., 
pharmaceutical manufacturers of Kansas City, has been given the decision in a suit against it by 
the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation, alleging infringement of a patent on the use of copper 
with iron in the treatment of anemia. The basis of the Court’s decision was the conclusion that 
the subject matter of the Hart patent had been anticipated by numerous foreign publications dating 
back to articles by L. Mandini of Venice in 1862. 

The Drug Trade News, of November 11th, reports that Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., have 
developed a castor oil which, it is claimed, will not offend the most delicate sense of taste and smell. 

In a paper read before the American Public Health Association, Drs. Robinson and Mc- 
Kahm reported that purified placental extract prevents measles. In many ways, Dr. Robinson 
points out this means of combating measles is merely the revival of an old heathen custom. Many 
centuries before the present development in medicine, it was customary to dry the placenta. If 
a child became ill, he might be given some of his own placenta. 

A new, economically produced skin disinfectant, known officially as ‘‘a compound alcoholic 
solution of mercuric chloride’? has been developed by two investigators at the University of 
Illinois, Department of Bacteriology and Health. It is reported to contain 50% ethyl alcohol, 
and varying proportions of acetone, mercuric chloride, hydrochloric acid, chrysodin and distilled 
water. It is described as 350 times as powerful in killing germs as phenol, three times as powerful 
as tincture of iodine, etc., and other widely used skin disinfectants; it is said to be easily prepared. 
Each ingredient was added for a definite purpose. The alcohol serves to increase penetration, 
acetone to remove fats always present on the skin and coloring matter was added to show the 
“field” or area of skin covered by the disinfectant. 

Under the heading of old business, the secretary referred to the letter received from the 
Comptroller’s office of the City of New York. After a brief discussion it was decided to leave the 
matter as is. 

Dr. Ballard then reported that cards, urging the election of two Branch members, namely, 
Dr. J. Leon Lascoff and Dr. Robert P. Fischelis to offices in the A. Px. A., had been mailed to all 
Branch members. 

Under new business, Dr. Ballard suggested that a letter of thanks be sent to Augustus C. 
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Taylor, Washington, for arranging the successful dinner in honor of Dr. Hilton. This was placed 
in the form of a motion by Dr. H. V. Arny, duly seconded and approved. 

A communication from Dr. Ernest Little was then read. This called attention to Dr. 
Little’s article on increasing AssocIATION membership, which was recently published in the 
JOURNAL. 


Before proceeding to the Scientific Session, President Ballard called attention to the fact 
that the next Branch meeting would be held in the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, Long Island 
University. 

Dr. Ballard then introduced the speaker for the evening, Dr. Louis Faugeres Bishop, Jr., 
who spoke on “Coronary Artery Disease.’”” An abstract of Dr. Bishop’s address follows: 

In the general problem of heart diseases, that of the coronary artery is the most impor- 
tant part. The oldest case on record for this type of heart disease is that of Buddha in 400 B.C. 
Coronary thrombosis is a frequent cause of death among the higher intellectual groups, and the 
death of former President Coolidge as well as Billy Sunday was due to coronary thrombosis. 

Methods of prevention center around a better understanding by the layman of the causes 
and consequences. Coronary thrombosis is on the increase and this is likely due to the present 
type of life. Although most cases occur in people past middle age, younger people have also 
suffered. 

Before continuing with his address, Dr. Bishop showed a motion picture film of the human 
heart. He pointed out the two coronary arteries, which supply blood to the heart. The motion 
pictures were really remarkable in that they very plainly showed the heart action through two 
complete cycles in which each step was being recorded on a graph by means of the electrocardio- 
graph. The electrocardiograms of both normal and pathological heart conditions were 
shown. 


Continuing with his discussion, Dr. Bishop stated that in pathologic conditions the left 
coronary artery was the most important. The patient begins to complain of pain, after eating, 
exertion, emotion or excitement. This pain, Angina pectoris, is of course, a symptom and not a 
disease. The pain may run from heart to left arm, to the teeth, to the abdomen and to the chest. 
Numerous conditions can bring on this pain, and in this connection Dr. Bishop cited some interest- 
ing cases from his own experiences. 

There are many theories explaining the cause of Angina pectoris and best opinion indicates 
that the deficient blood supply to the heart is responsible. 

Sometimes persons suffering from coronary artery disease, show no history of pain, but 
complain of shortness of breath, others experience vague stomach symptoms and in some cases 
no symptoms at all are noted, and the pathologic condition can only be discovered by means of an 
electrocardiograph. 

Now the symptoms just discussed indicate an incomplete obstruction in the flow of blood 
to the heart muscle. An accident may occur and bring on thrombosis when the supply of blood to 
one part of the heart is cut off. In this case continuous pain is experienced. Shock results, the 
blood pressure falls and treatment for shock must be immediately instituted. 

Thrombosis occurs usually in individuals between 50 and 60 years of age. However, Dr. 
Bishop mentioned that he had seen cases in patients from 34 to 70 years of age. It occurs more in 
males than in females, the proportion being about 3 or 4 to 1. Occasionally it is difficult to 
recognize thrombosis and early diagnoses have sometimes proved to be false. Coronary throm- 
bosis usually occurs in the left descending branch of the coronary artery. Since the heart is 
supplied by two arterial branches, a block in one does not completely cut off the blood supply to 
the heart muscle. The portions of the heart supplied by each branch were carefully shown in 
lantern slides. It was pointed out that there are portions of the heart muscle supplied by both 
arterial branches. 

The importance of comparative records, before and after an attack of thrombosis was 
especially emphasized. 

In discussing treatment, Dr. Bishop divided the procedure into two parts, one before 
thrombosis, the other after coronary thrombosis. 

1. Before Thrombosis—The examination of patient and placing him under a physician's 
care already serves to improve the patient. Drugs, as nitroglycerin, are especially recommended 
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and the patient should carry some with him for emergency use. The life of the individual should 
be regulated to avoid emotion and excitement. Diet does not require regulation as to kind but as 
to quantity, less should be eatenat onetime. The purine drugs, as Theophylline and Theobromine 
and their salts, find a place but it is sometimes difficult to evaluate their benefit. 

2. After Coronary Thrombosis.—The treatment is different. A long period of rest must 
follow. Recovery from the first attack occurs in 80-85% of the cases. A spirit of optimism must 
be instilled in the patient. New blood vessels form in the heart and patients have lived 17 years 
after the first attack. 

After a severe attack, the treatment for shock is most important. For this morphine is 
very valuable, occasionally, oxygen is also employed. 

Finally, in discussing future prevention, Dr. Bishop called attention to the health rules 
laid down by Commissioner Rice. These rules emphasized better living, more rest, less cocktails, 
avoid nervous excitement, learn to relax and how to spend leisure time free from worry and 
excitement. 

President Ballard thanked the speaker for his lucid and understandable discussion and asked 
the audience if there were any questions. 

Dr. Bilhuber responded by asking the speaker the place of digitalis, caffeine and alcohol 
in the treatment of coronary artery disease. 

In reply Dr. Bishop stated that digitalis requires careful use. In congestive heart failure, 
digitalis is useful. It is usually not used after coronary thrombosis. Alcohol has a definite place, 
being useful in Angina pectoris where it acts like nitroglycerin. Its danger lies in the coincidental 
reactions as stimulation of appetite with danger of overeating. It is a mistake to deprive older 
people of alcohol. Caffeine is the best stimulant for shock. Dr. Bishop claimed no experience 
with the use of caffeine in Angina pectoris. 

Dr. Lascoff asked a question concerning the use of adrenalin. In reply Dr. Bishop stated 
that the blood pressure falls far and fast in coronary thrombosis. In such cases adrenalin helps 
to get over the critical or shock period; it should be used with care. 

Answering several other questions, Dr. Bishop stated that he had had no experience in the 
use of calcium for coronary artery disease, and that false or pseudo Angina pectoris was simply a 
general name applied to pain in the chest which might be due to a variety of causes. 

There being no further questions, a rising vote of thanks was accorded the speaker and the 
meeting adjourned. 

Hauck, Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The December meeting of the Philadelphia Branch, AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSO- 
CIATION, was held in the auditorium of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, De- 
cember 10th, E. H. MacLaughlin presiding. 

Donald C. A. Butts, director of the Emery Laboratories of Cancer Research, and affiliated 
with the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, Saint Luke’s and Children’s Hospitals 
of Philadelphia, was introduced as the guest speaker. He spoke on “The Past, Present and 
Future of Cancer Research,’’ and gave the high lights of the advances made in cancer research from 
the year 1500 B.C. to the present day. A brief discussion of some of the more important theories 
and researches on cancer was presented. 

Mr. Butts pointed out that cancer was definitely on the increase. He enumerated upon 
the three most effective weapons against cancer, namely: Surgery, radium and X-ray treatments; 
lantern slides and moving pictures were shown to illustrate how cancer researches were carried out. 

The meeting was then thrown open for discussion, and Dr. Frederick James, professor of 
Histo-Pathology, and director of the Isaac Dorr Research Laboratory of Temple University, 
School of Dentistry, lauded the speaker for his most interesting lecture. 


Gerorce E. Byers, Secretary. 


PITTSBURGH. 


A meeting of the Pittsburgh Branch of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION was 
held November 9th. 
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The meeting was called to order, in the main lecture room of the Falk Clinic at 8:00 p.M., 
by acting chairman, Frank S. McGinnis. 

The minutes of the last regular meeting were read and approved. 

Mr. McGinnis appointed the following nominating committee to report at the December 
meeting: C. T. Van Meter, A. F. Judd and E. C. Reif, Chairman. 

A splendid report of the 83rd annual convention, held at Portland, Oregon, was presented 
by Delegate C. Leonard O’Connell. 

The chairman called on Louis Saalbach to tell about the progress of the National For- 
mulary revision. Dr. Saalbach, serving as vice-chairman of the National Formulary Revision 
Committee, indicated that the new N. F. would soon be ready for release. 

The past-presidents of the Pittsburgh Branch were called on in order and each contributed 
interesting information. 

The program of the evening was presented by the Department of Pharmacy of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, School of Pharmacy. A demonstration was made by the staff members of the 
manufacturing equipment installed in the Pharmacy of the Falk Clinic. 

Among the new installations in the manufacturing department is a Colton 2-B single punch 
tablet machine; an ointment mill and complete equipment for filling and closing ointments in 
tubes. A twenty-gallon tumble barrel is in operation, together with all the equipment needed for 
granulating substances for tablets. 

Among the many interesting demonstrations was the apparatus ued for filling tubes with 
ophthalmic ointment, and the technique involved in preparing sterile solutions in bulk packages. 
A very entertaining and instructive program was presented by the Pharmacy staff. 

STEPHEN WILSON, Reporter. 
ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY STUDENT BRANCH 

The regular monthly meeting of the St. John’s Univerisity Student Branch of the AMERI- 
CAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION was held on Friday evening, November 22, 1935. The 
meeting was called to order by the treasurer, Andor Hacker, who acted aschairman. A group of 
fifty, including members, students, guests and members of the faculty were present. 

The treasurer submitted a report covering the year 1934-1935 showing a balance of $7.50. 

Dr. Victor Fourman, Chief Chemist of Campagnie-Parento, was introduced. He an- 
nounced as his subject: 


THE PRODUCTION AND USE OF OTTO OF ROSE. 


Dr. Fourman dealt with the history of rose oil and rose water, pointing out that according 
to one authority the province of Faristan was required to pay an annual tribute of 30,000 bottles 
of rose water to the Treasury of Bagdad as far backas810A.D. “The town of Kazanlik,”’ he said, 
“‘has been the center of the industry for the past 300 years.’ With the aid of a motion picture the 
lecturer then described the cultivation and harvesting of the roses and the apparatus used in the 
production of the oil. He pointed out that nearly two tons of flowers were needed to produce one 
pound of oil. 

The chemical composition of the oil is very complex, pointed out Dr. Fourman, indicating 
that at least thirty constituents have been found and estimating that there might be twenty others 
present. At this point Dr. Fourman displayed an “original vase” of the Bulgarian oil, showing 
the government stamps and seals affixed. Great interest was shown in this and in the lecturer’s 
collection of pseudo-rose oils. The value of the oil varies greatly and depends on the amount of 
natural otto it contains, it was pointed out. ; 

In the discussion that followed the lecturer discussed the value of congealing point as a 
test for purity, pointing out that since this factor varies even with pure oils, it is of little use. In 
discussing the quality of rose water sold in drug stores, Mr. Orris pointed out that reputable 
manufacturers use natural otto in making the so-called fluid rose soluble. In answer toa question, 
the lecturer pointed out that in his opinion, there is no scientific explanation for the empiric prac- 
tice of preserving rose water and stronger rose water by stoppering the bottles with a pledget of 
cotton. 

A rising vote of thanks was extended Dr. Fourman and to Compagnie-Parento for the 
interesting lecture and demonstration. 

Dorotny Crmarosa, Acting Secretary. 
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ASSOCIATION BUSINESS 


AD INTERIM BUSINESS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 1935-1936. 


Office of the Secretary, 2215 Constitution Ave., Washington, D. C. 


LETTER NO. 9. 
November 29, 1935. 
To the Members of the Council: 


53. Flexible Leather Binding for N. F. VI. Motion No. 12 (Council Letter No. 8, page 
1036) has been carried and the retail selling price is set at $6.00 per copy. 

Dr. Fischelis wrote as follows: 

“T am voting no on Motion Number 12 because I believe the price of the 

National Formulary and the U. S. P. to the trade is too high. You will recall that I 

recorded myself in the negative when the original price was voted on and I am voting 

no on Motion Number 12 for the same reason.” 

54. Special Committee on Emblem. Motion No. 13 (Council Letter No. 8, page 1036) has 
been carried and the Mellon Institute is granted permission to use the A. Pa. A. emblem under the 
conditions mentioned. 

55. Use of Text of N. F. Motion No. 14 (Council Letter No. 8, page 1037) has been car- 
ried and Mr. McClintock has been advised. 

56. Election of Members. Motion No. 15 (Council Letter No. 8, page 1038) has been 
carried and applicants for membership numbered 44 to 101, inclusive, are declared elected. 

57. Meeting of the Council. All members of the Council have responded and a majority 
have indicated a preference for Thursday, December 5th, as the date of the coming meeting. 
Chairman Hilton has, therefore, called the meeting of the Council at the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHARMACY, on Thursday, December 5, 1935, beginning at 10:00 a.m. It is expected that a morning, 
an afternoon and an evening session will be necessary. It is hoped that each member of the 
Council can arrange to be present. 

E. F. Kevry, Secretary. 


LETTER NO. 10. 
December 10, 1935. 
To the Members of the Council: 


The second meeting of the Council for 1935-1936 was held at the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PuHarMACy, Washington, D. C., on Thursday, December 5, 1935, beginning at 10:15 a.M., in re- 
sponse to the call of the chairman and to the action of the Council (see Council Letters No. 22 
(1934-1935), Item 142; No. 8 (1935-1936), Item 51, and No. 9, Item 57). Morning, afternoon 
and evening sessions were held and the following members were present: Hilton, Arny, Christen- 
sen, Cook, Costello, Delgado, DuMez, Dunning, Eberle, Fischelis, Hayman, Holton, Kelly, Philip 
and Swain. 

Messages were received from Walter D. Adams, J. H. Beal and C. H. LaWall and, on 
motion of Hayman-Cook, the secretary was requested to express to these gentlemen the regrets of 
the Council that they could not be present. 

58. Report of the Committee on Finance. Chairman Philip submitted a verbal report re- 
viewing the financial status of the Association. Disbursements under the budget for 1935 had been 
kept below appropriations in most instances and did not exceed receipts. It had been necessary, 
however, to allow some bills to accumulate because of the low receipts from N. F. V and R. B. II 
for the year, because of the cost of completing the N. F. VI and because of the delay in issuing it. 
The accumulated bills will be paid after the issuance of N. F. VI. 

Attention was called to the increased expense of the revision of the N. F. and to the diffi- 
culty of maintaining a balanced budget because receipts and expenses over a decade varied so 
greatly from the estimates. The same difficulty was experienced with the Year Boox and with 
the JouRNAL and it is expected that with the completion of the Year Book series in 1936 and with 
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the publication monthly in the A. Pu. A. JourRNAL of the material heretofore appearing in the 
Year Book, a more accurate budget for these publications can be worked out and maintained. 

The returns from dues had shown an increase and the committee believed that the Asso- 
CIATION had passed through recent conditions very satisfactorily. 

National Formulary.—Particular attention had been given by the Committee to the 
finances of the National Formulary and to the recommendations of the Committee on N. F. as 
submitted in its annual report to the Council at Portland. It was believed that the program of 
continuous revision as approved, will serve to largely equalize the previous variations in annual 
expenses over the decade and to stabilize the annual budget. However, the annual receipts are 
greatest during the first years of the decade and gradually decline. The suggestion that a fixed 
amount of the receipts from each copy of N. F. VI sold be set aside in a separate fund for N. F. 
revision and that this fund which should be estimated on the basis of copies sold during the pre- 
ceding decade, should be budgetted equally over the decade, was approved as the best means of 
meeting the situation. After the cost of production and the fixed amount for revision are deducted 
from the receipts, the balance will be equally divided, as heretofore, between the Research Fund 
and the Current Fund, so that */; of net receipts will be devoted to research and revision. 

(Motion No. 16) After a general discussion of the proposal, it was moved by Costello that 
one dollar of the return from the sale of each copy of N. F. VI be allocated to the expenses of the 
Committee on N. F. and be placed in a separate fund for that purpose. The motion was seconded 
by Philip and carried. 

Chairman Philip stated that on the basis of the sale of N. F. V, this special revision fund 
covered by Motion No. 16 would amount to approximately $50,000.00 or to about $5000.00 per 
year over the decade. On this basis, Chairman Gathercoal had, upon request, suggested the fol- 
lowing general budget for N. F. revision for 1936: 


Clerical expenses $1100.00 
N. F. bulletin 500.00 
Supplies and miscellaneous 200.00 
Chairman’s traveling expenses 400 .00 
Publicity and exhibits 300.00 
Investigation and revision 2500.00 


(Motion No. 17) After discussion, it was moved by Dunning that the budget for N. F 
revision as suggested by Chairman Gathercoal be apptoved for inclusion in the ASSOcIATION’S 
Budget for 1936 with the understanding that only so much of the appropriation as is required or 
is available will be expended. The motion was seconded by Arny and carried. 

Committee on Research —The Committee on Finance approved the award for 1935-1936 of 
$1500.00 from the Research Fund for research on the subject of tests and assays for (a) N. F. ampul 
solutions; (b) N. F. tablets, as recommended by the Committee on Research in its report to the 
Council at the Portland meeting (see A. Po. A. JouRNAL, August 1935, page 702, Item 136). 

In this connection, Chairman Arny called attention to the expectation, as expressed in the 
report, that this grant will be renewed for a second or even a third year following the precedent 
that a comprehensive piece of research should be carried on for as long as three years if the results 
justified it. There followed a lengthy discussion of the Research Fund and of the work of the 
Committee on Research with particular reference to whether the grants should be made for basic 
research or for research bearing directly on the N. F. 

Although no action was taken, it was the general opinion that the present method of in- 
creasing the Research Fund, as separate from the N. F. revision fund, should be continued, that the 
Committee on Research should continue to recommend the research awards and that awards 
should be made in accordance with Article XII of Chapter IV of the By-Laws of the AssocraTION. 

Appropriations for the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing and for the Committee 
on Pharmacy Week.—Chairman Philip stated that the Committee was not prepared to submit a 
report with respect to these appropriations as further information was to be furnished by the 
Section and by the Committee 

Budget for 1936.—Upon inquiry, Chairman Philip stated that the Committee on Finance 
was not prepared to submit the budget until definite action had been taken on several matters to 
be considered by the Council at this meeting and until the Committee was more fully informed as 
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to the probable receipts from dues, and from the N. F. It was expected that the budget would be 
submitted by mail later in the month. 

59. Sale and Exchange of Bonds. Treasurer Holton stated that U. S. Treasury Bonds, 
2*/,%, 1945-1947, dated September 15, 1935, had been received for the following funds and placed 
in the Treasurer’s safe-deposit box (see Council Letters Nos. 2, Item 19; and No. 3, Item 21): 


Endowment Fund $2000.00 Research Fund $7000.00 
Centennial Fund 2000 . 00 Procter Memorial Fund 200.00 
Life Membership Fund 6100.00 Remington Honor Medal Fund 100.00 


60. Report of Committee on Publications. Chairman DuMez submitted a verbal report 
dealing with the following subjects: 

A. Ph. A. Journzl.—The arrangements for publishing the JouRNAL were reviewed, and after 
a general discussion, the Committee was requested to obtain bids, as heretofore, on the publication 
of the JouRNAL for 1936, on motion of Fischelis-Holton. 

Year Book, Volume 23.—The manuscript for this volume is now completed and bids were 
being secured for its publication and distribution. This volume covers the calendar year 1934 and 
will be the last issued. Arrangements had been made to print 300 extra sheets of the Pharma- 
ceutical Abstracts for 1935 and these can be supplied in bound form if desired. 

Pharmaceutical Abstracts —The original program was to print 32 pages of Abstracts in each 
issue of the JouRNAL (see JOURNAL, April 1935, page 332). On account of the larger number of 
Journals being abstracted and the improvement in the abstracting, it was necessary to increase the 
number of pages to 40 in recent issues and under this arrangement, the material is accumulating 
with the indication that 48 pages will be required if all available material is published. Since 
March, the average monthly cost for the abstract pages and index, was approximately $250.00 and 
the increase to 48 pages will raise the cost proportionately. The annual cost of 48 pages is esti- 
mated as $3600.00 for printing and $900.00 for abstracting and editing, or a total of $4500.00 which 
will require an increase in the budget for the JouRNAL. 

The possibility of decreasing the abstracts in number to avoid duplication with other 
abstract publications, and in space required, was considered at length and the Committee was 
requested to study this method of meeting the increasing expense. The favorable reception of the 
abstracts in the monthly JouRNAL was noted and every effort will be put forth to make this section 
of greater service. 

(Motion No. 18) It was moved by DuMez that 48 pages of Pharmaceutical Abstracts be 
published monthly in the JouRNAL, beginning with the issue for January 1936. The motion was 
seconded by Hayman and carried. 

(Motion No.19) It was moved by Swain that a study be made of the possibility of saving 
expense by publishing the abstracts in a separate volume as originally suggested, to be sent only to 
those members requesting it, and also of the advisability of making a charge for the abstract 
journal. The motion was seconded by Dunning and carried. 

Proposed Publication.—In accordance with the motion under Item 142, Jour. A. Pu. A., 
August 1935, page 704, further information about the publication had been collected and sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Publications with a questionnaire requesting an opinion on a number 
of basic questions. However, a report was not available at this time on policy or budget, and it 
was suggested that the material submitted to the Committee be studied by the Council as a basis 
for action. 

The meeting then adjourned until 2:00 p.m., with the understanding that consideration of 
the proposed publication would be the order of business. 


(Afternoon Session.) 


The attendance was the same as for the morning session. 

By request, the secretary reviewed the reports of the Special Committee on YEAR Boox in 
which it was recommended that a popular publication should be established, the consideration 
given the recommendation since that time, especially at the last annual meeting, and the informa- 
tion about cost, size and character of the publication as submitted to the Committee on Publica- 
tions. 

The subject was discussed at length but the data available was not believed to be sufficient 
for definite action. 
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(Motion No. 20) It was moved by Swain-Costello and carried that the chairman appoint 
a Committee on Ways and Means to study the financing, and a Committee on Contents, Scope 
and Style to study the character of the proposed publication, both committees to be requested to 
report within three months. 

61. Committee on Pharmacy Week. Chairman Hogstad appeared to present a series of 
recommendations with respect to the future conduct of Pharmacy Week, which were generally 
discussed. 

(Motion No. 21) Chairman Hogstad was requested to revise and submit the recommenda- 
tions for final consideration, on motion of Arny-Hayman, and he and his associates were given a 
vote of appreciation for the success of the recent observance. 

62. A. Ph. A.-N. A. R. D. Joint Committee. Secretary Kelly reported for the three 
A. Pu. A. delegates that it was planned to have a meeting of the Joint Committee as soon as con- 
venient to the N. A. R. D. delegates. At the present tire, no definite report could be submitted. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet at 7:30 p.m. 


(Evening Session.) 


The attendance was the same as for the afternoon session with the exception of H. A. B. 
Dunning who was called away. 

63. Reduction in Nominees for the Presidency. The nomination and election of officers of 
the ASSOCIATION was considered at length. 

(Motion No. 22) It was moved by Arny that the Council recommend to the Special Com- 
mittee on Constitution and By-Laws that the nominees for president, and for first and second vice- 
president be reduced from three to two in each case. The motion was seconded by Costello and 
carried with Fischelis voting in the negative. 

(Motion No. 23) It was moved by Philip, seconded by Holton and carried, that the Coun- 
cil recommend to the Special Committee on Constitution and By-Laws, that the By-Laws be so 
amended as to authorize and direct the Council to fill any vacancies that may occur by resignation, 
sickness, death or otherwise in the list of nominees for the mail ballot. 

64. Committee on Proprietary Medicines. The secretary reported that J. H. Beal had de- 
clined because he could not undertake the work, to act as chairman or as a member of the Com- 
mittee and the chairman stated that as the membership has been elected by the Council in session, 
he did not feel authorized to fill the vacancy by appointment. (Council Letter No. 1, JourNAL, 
August 1935, page 706, Items 13 and 14.) 

(Motion No. 24) Roy B. Cook was elected Chairman of the Committee on motion of 
Costello, seconded by Delgado and carried. 

H. H. Schaefer was elected a member of the Committee on motion of Fischelis, seconded by 
Arny and carried. 

65. Approval of N. F. VI. The secretary reported that bound copies of the book would be 
mailed on December 9th to the members of the Council and to the members of the Committee on 
N. F. for formal approval in advance of the release of the book for distribution on December 16th. 

Two unbound copies were submitted to the members present for inspection. 

(Motion No. 25) It was moved by Swain that the Council approve the work of the Com- 
mittee on National Formulary as represented in the printed copies of N. F. VI submitted, and 
authorize its publication. The motion was seconded by DuMez and carried. 

66. Resolution by the N. A. R. D. President Costello read the following letter addressed 
to him by Secretary Dargavel: 

“At the annual convention of this AssociaTION held in Cincinnati, September 23rd 
to 27th, a resolution was adopted commending Dr. E. F. Kelly for his work on the National Retail 
Drug Code Authority, and following the instructions of the convention we are advising the officers 
of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION through you of this action. 


“WHEREAS, the work of Dr. E. F. Kelly as secretary of the National Retail 
Drug Code Authority was of inestimable value to members and officers of the N. A. 
R. D. and the retail pharmacists of the United States: 

“Be It Resolved, that the N. A. R. D. in convention assembled express its appre- 
ciation and thanks to Dr. E. F. Kelly in person and to the AMERICAN PHARMACEU- 
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TICAL AssocIATION for making his services available and that the officers of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION be advised of this action. 


“The National Association of Retail Druggists appreciates the very splendid effort of Dr. 
Kelly in regard to this work, and also permit me to state that in my opinion it has been the most 
outstanding work that the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION has done in so far as com- 
mercial pharmacy is concerned in its history. I trust that this letter and resolution will be called 
to the attention of all the officers of the ASSOCIATION.” 
(Signed) Joun W. DarGave., Secretary. 


(Motion No. 26) It was moved by Arny, seconded by Hayman and carried, that the letter 
be spread on the minutes of the Council. 

67. Recommendation No. 1 in the President's Address. Chairman Hilton called attention 
to the fact that consideration of the recommendation was taken up at the reorganization meeting 
of the Council in Portland and referred to this meeting of the Council. A general discussion of the 
recommendation and of its application followed. It was pointed out that Dr. Kelly’s services to 
the Maryland Pharmaceutical Association did not require the assumption of administrative 
activities or extensive absence from his Washington office. 

(Motion No. 27) It was moved by Hayman that the secretary be given permission to serve 
as secretary of the Maryland Pharmaceutical Association if he is requested todo so. The motion 
was seconded by Holton and carried. 

68. Election of Members. The following applications were submitted: 

No. 102, Isaac F. Harris, The Harris Lab., Inc., Tuckahoe, N. Y.; No. 103, Anna S. Hoff- 
mann, 98 First Ave., Atlantic Highlands, N. J.; No. 104, Sister Constance Ryan, 365 Sixth Ave., 
S., Fargo, N. Dak.; No. 105, R. R. Muntz, Box 1060, Jamestown, N. Dak.; No. 106, Cyril H. 
Mergens, 226 W. Rosser Ave., Bismarck, N. Dak.; No. 107, Charles Hersey, Rugby, N. Dak.; 
No. 108, Joseph P. Cutting, 207 Main St., Williston, N. Dak.; No. 109, Carl F. Kaz, Gackle, N. 
Dak.; No. 110, Robert Wm. Elich, 2310 N. Sawyer Ave., Chicago, IIl.; No. 111, Leonard W. H. 
Charnock, 20 E. Delaware Pl., Chicago, Ill.; No. 112, Ray Gist, 1709 Ruby St., Pullman, Wash. ; 
No. 113, William Engle, 11 Wave Ave., Beachmont, Mass.; No. 114, August Merz, c/o Calco 
Chemical Co., Bound Brook, N. J.; No. 115, Albert Greenlees, Methodist Hospital, Houston, 
Texas; No. 116, Lillian Herforth Bowen, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago, Ill.; No. 117, Elmer K. 
Walters, 5th and Main Sts., Richmond, Va.; No. 118; David Jacobson, 701 N. 28th St., Rich- 
mond, Va.; No. 119, Joseph Allegretti, 1201 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, IIl.; No. 120, Paul P. 
Famular, 3696 Boulevard, Jersey City, N. J.; No. 121, George L. Rumbaugh, 8231 Ingleside Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; No. 122, Charles O. Wilson, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash.; No. 123, 
Abraham Kruger, 375 Osbourne Terr., Newark, N. J.; No. 124, Henry Louis Debus, Main St., 
Peapack, N. J.; No. 125, Theodore P. Koszalka, 95-06 99th Ave., Ozone Park, N. Y.; No. 126, 
Saul Rosin, 8701 91st Ave., Woodhaven, N. Y.; No. 127, David Shapiro, 663 Miller Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; No. 128, Reuben Cheron, 275 Hooper St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; No. 129, Herbert B. Canis, 
101-66 94th St., Ozone Park, N. Y.; No. 130, Olga Julia Berzetes, 9132—79th St., Woodhaven, 
N. Y.; No. 131, Samuel S. Katz, 267 Oak St., Perth Amboy, N. J.; No. 132, Oscar S. Schwartz, 
1034 Hoe Ave., New York, N. Y.; No. 133, Alexander Hollander, 140 W. 98th St., New York, 
N. Y.; No. 134, William B. Day, 1229 E. Dennison St., Davenport, Iowa. 

(Motion No. 28) On motion of Cook, seconded by Hayman and carried, the applicants 
named above were elected members of the ASSOCIATION. 

69. Recommendation No. 9 in the President’s Address. In discussing this recommendation, 
Dr. Fischelis called attention to the value of the ‘“‘Professional Pharmacy” to the Boards of Phar- 
macy in connection with their work in regulating the stock and equipment in drug stores. No 
action was taken on the recommendation. 

70. Recommendation No. 14 in the President’s Address. The secretary reported that this 
recommendation had been brought to the attention of the chairman of the Committee of Revision 
of the U. S. P. and it was the opinion that such action as is necessary should be taken jointly with 
the U. S. P. authorities. 

(Motion No. 29) On motion of Fischelis, seconded by Arny and carried, the chairman was 
authorized to appoint a special committee of the Council to study this matter and to codperate 
with any committee appointed by the U. S. P. Board of Trustees or Committee of Revision. 
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71. Recommendation No. 17 in the President’s Address. Treasurer Holton reported that 
consideration had been given to the recommendation and submitted the following statement as 
indicating the money available from the various permanent and trust funds: 

LIFE MEMBERSHIP—tThe available accumulated income, since 1920, amounts to $5843.57. 

EBERT PRIZE—lIncome restricted to award. 

CENTENNIAL—Income to “aid in the prosecution of original investigation.” 

ENDOWMENT—Income not available until fund amounts to $25,000.00 when 50% of the in- 
come may be used for any purpose deemed wise by the AssocraTION. Now $17,020.23. 

EBERT LEGACY—lIncome not available until fund amounts to $10,000.00 and then “shall be 
devoted to such purposes as will in the opinion of the Council best commemorate the founder 
of the fund and his services to pharmacy.”’ Now $8760.76. 

RESEARCH—Income limited to honoraria and awards. 

PROCTER —Trust fund. 

REMINGTON—Trust fund. 

He concurred in Chairman Philip’s statement that it was too early to estimate what might 
be appropriated from the Current Fund during 1936 toward the inauguration of the activities 
mentioned. 

(Motion No. 30) On motion of Fischelis, seconded by Philip and carried, the secretary was 
requested to list pending activities in the order of their importance and to apply funds now 
available or which may become available later to their execution. 

72. Articles of Incorporation of the A. Ph. A. Mr. Philip submitted the results of his in- 
vestigation of the incorporation of the AssocraTION in 1888. It was requested that the study be 
continued and that a report be submitted as promptly as is possible, for such action as may be 
required and for the guidance of the Committee on Constitution and By-Laws. 

73. Complimentary and Review Copies of N. F. VI. The secretary reported that in addi- 
tion to the copies of N. F. VI in leather which were being sent to the members of the Committee on 
N. F. and to the members of the Council, Chairman Gathercoal had submitted a list of those to 
whom it was recommended that copies of the N. F. in cloth should be sent as a token of apprecia- 
tion for their services during its preparation and that the Committee on Publications had sub- 
mitted a list of pharmaceutical, medical and other publications to whom it was recommended that 
copies in cloth should be sent for review. 

(Motion No. 31) On motion of Swain, seconded by Eberle and carried, the recommenda- 
tions with respect to complimentary and review copies of the N. F. VI were concurred in. 

As it was impossible to complete the program on account of the lateness of the hour, the 
meeting was adjourned at 11:40 p.m., with the understanding that the remaining items of business 
will be submitted by mail. 

If any members of the Council desire to submit corrections of the minutes of this meeting, 
they are requested to do so promptly. 

E. F. Secretary. 


“A COMPARISON OF THE RATIOS OF WISCONSIN DRUG STORES AT THE TIME 
THE STATE PHARMACY LAW WAS PASSED AND AT PRESENT.’’* 


This is one phase of a study of organized pharmaceutical activity in Wisconsin 1880-1930. 
The number of drug stores in each of the present ten congressional districts is tabulated with the 
population of that district, and the ratio computed. The congressional district was chosen as 
a unit because it is the most satisfactory unit for most if not all of the states. 

It is of interest to note that in 1862 the ratio was 1:2418 and that a few years ago it was 
practically the same, viz. 1:2498. To draw the inference, as has been done, that the pharmacist of 
to-day is therefore as well off financially as he was half a century ago involves a grave misuse of 
statistics. 


* Abstract of a paper before Section on Commercial Interests, A. Pu. A., Portland meeting, 
1935—by Minnie Meyer and Edward Kremers. 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 


REPORT ON THE TWELFTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHARMACY. 


BY EDGAR ERSKINE HUME.*'! 


Mindful of the honor done him, though not a pharmacist, by being appointed Delegate 
on the part of the United States to the recent International Congress of Pharmacy, the writer feels 
it a duty to give the information that he gathered at this interesting and important Congress to 
the pharmaceutical profession of the country. His report to the Secretary of State is therefore 
given in its entirety, being published with the permission of that officer and of the writer’s military 
superior, the Surgeon General of the Army. 

The Twelfth International Congress of Pharmacy was held at Brussels, Belgium, from July 
31, 1935, to August 5, 1935, inclusive. The sessions were all held at the University of Brussels, 
several miles distant from the center of the city, with the exception of certain social features. 

The Congress was divided into sections, most of which 
met separately. Some of these sections were in turn subdivided 
into subsections, but only for committee work. The following 
were the sections, with the presidents and secretaries of each: 

First Section: Pharmacognosy and Galenic Pharmacy. 
President, Prof. N. Wattiez of the University of Brussels; Sec- 
retary, Pharmacist G. LaGrange. 


The following topics were considered by the section, the ag Ad AX) 
presentations being made as indicated: 
1. “Contribution to the Chemical Study of the Sapotacea DE PHARMACIE 
of the Belgian Congo. The Omphalo-carpbum Boysankombo.” = 
By Dr. L. Adriaens of the Chemical Research Laboratories of | ‘oe } 
the Belgian Congo. 
2. “Triclisia Gillettii, Staner.” By E. Castagne, Engi- Official Badge of Major 
neer-Chemist of the Chemical Research Laboratories of the | Hume as Delegate of the 
Belgian Congo. U. S. to 12th International 
3. “The Alkaloids of the Liane Efiri.” By Pharmacist Congress of Pharmacy. 
Delvaux of the University of Louvain. c 


4. “The Essential Oil of the Wallflower and of Patchouli from the Belgian Congo.” By 
Dr. P. Denis of the Chemical Research Laboratory of the Belgian Congo. 

5. “The Oil of Euphorbia palustris.” By Prof. Paul Gillio of the Faculty of Pharmacy of 
Nancy. 

6. ‘On the Spectrophotometric Dosage of the Alkaloids of the Ergot of Rye by the Re- 
action of van Urk.” By Prof. F. Sternon of the University of Liége and Juliette Rensonnet. 

7. “Study of the Unification of the Methods of the Preparation of the Heroic Galenic 
Vegetable Medicaments.”” By Prof. H. Golaz of Lausanne. 

8. “Critical Studies of the Methods of Dosage of Alkaloids in the Official Preparation of 
Belladonna of the Belgian Pharmacopeeia.” By Prof. N. Wattiez, of the University of Brussels, 
and Pharmacist Gaston LaGrange. 

9. “Opinion Concerning the Standards of the So-Called Chaulmoogra Oil for International 
Acceptance.” By Prof. E. Perrot of the Faculty of Pharmacy of Paris. 

10. “Contribution to the Study of the Seeds of Strophanthus Congolais.”” By Louise 
Ghenne, Assistant in the Institute of Pharmacy of the University of Liége. 


Second Section: Pharmaceutical Chemistry. Presideni, Prof. A. Castille of the Univer- 
sity of Louvain; Secretary, Pharmacist L. Delvaux. 

The following topics were considered by the section, the presentation being made as 
indicated: 


* Delegate of the United States to the Twelfth International Congress of Pharmacy, 
Brussels, Belgium, 1935. 


' Major, Medical Corps, U. S. Army, Librarian, Army Medical Library, Washington, D. C. 
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1. “Flowing Potentials and Absorptive Power of Barium Sulphate. The Réle of Colloid 
Buffers of the Saponines.’’ By Prof. Ruyssen of the University of Ghent. 

2. “Titration of Alkaloids in Alcoholic Solution.”” By Prof. Baggesgaard-Rasmussen 
of the Royal Pharmaceutical College of Copenhagen. 

3. “Spectrographic Research on the Alkaloids of Cinchona and Their Derivatives.” By 
Prof. van der Wielen of the University of Amsterdam. 

4. “Nucleic Acid in the Ergot of Rye.”” By Prof. M. Marek Gatty Kostyal, of the Uni- 
versity of Crakow, and J. Tesarz. 

5. “The Question of the Dielectric Constant in Problems of Chemical Constitution of 
the Organic Compounds in Relation to Their Pharmaco-Dynamic Action.’”’ By Kazamierz Kali- 
nowski (Poland). 

6. ‘“‘Dakin’s Solution of the Different Pharmacopoeias: Analysis and Stability.” By 
Colonel J. Thomann, Chief Pharmacist of the Swiss Army, Instructor at the University of Bern. 
7. “Preparation and Stability of Dakin’s Solution (Sodium Hypochlorite).”” By Svend 
Aage Schou of Hellerup (Denmark). 

8. “The Dosage of Hydrastine, Scopolamine, Hyoscyamine, Eserine and Apiol by the 
Mercurometric Method.” By Prof. Al. Ionescu-Matiu, of the University of Bucharest, and 
Dr. C. Popesco. 

9. ‘“‘Halogen Analogues of Ephedrine and Adrenaline” (Presentation in English). By 
W. H. Linnell, M.Sc., of London. 

10. ‘‘The Stability of Strophanthin Solutions” (Presentation in English). By B. Berry, 
B.Sc., of London. 


Third Section: Chemical Analysis and Toxicology, Joint Session. 


Fourth Section: Bromatology. President, Prof. F. Schoofs of the University of Liége; 
Secretary, Dr. H. Lecoq of the University of Liége. 

The following topics were considered by these sections, the presentations being made as 
indicated: 


1. ‘Limits in the Use of the Conductometric Method for the Determination of Bases and 
Weak Acids.”” By Konstanty Hrynakoswki, of the University of Poznan (Poland), and Feliks 
Modzejews. 

2. “The Application of Potentiometric Titration in Pharmaceutical Analyses.” By 
Dr. Oldrich Tomicek, Professor at the University of Prague (Czechoslovakia). 

3. “Contribution to the Iodometric Control of Medicaments.” By Prof. L. Maricq of 
the University of Brussels. 

4. “The Application of the Determination of the Electrical Conductibility in the 
Examination of Waters.’’ By J. Baldewyns of Liége. 

5. “Titrimetric Colorimetry.”” By Prof. D. van Os of the University of Groningen 
(Netherlands) and Dr. P. Karsten. 

6. “The Toxicity of Certain Insecticides."” By Prof. F. Schoofs of the University of 
Liége. 
7. “‘Phytopharmacy.” By V. Estienne. 

8. ‘Removal of Impurities by Barium Carbonate.”’ By Pharmacist A. Defalque of the 
Laboratory of Biochemistry of the University of Louvain. 

9. “A New Stabilized Antidote for Poisoning by the Heavy and Toxic Methods.” By 
Prof. Casimir Stryzowsky of the University of Lausanne. j 

10. ‘“‘A Case of Grave Alimentary Saturnism.” By Prof. A. Castille of the School of 
Pharmacy of the University of Louvain. 

11. “Quantitative Analysis of the Derivatives of Barbituric Acid. A Modification of 
the Method of Determination in an Alkaline Medium.’’ By Kazimiers Kalinowski (Poland). 

12. “Diabetic Bread.” By Dr. T. Potjewijd, Pharmacist of Leyden. 

13. “Spectrographic Study of the Waters of the Region of Spa.” By Prof. R. Vivario, 
of the University of Liége, and P. Swings, Assistant. 

14. “Analytical Differentiation of Cane Sugar from Beet Sugar.’”” By Pharmacist Her- 
bert of Cairo (Egypt). 


Fifth Section: Omitted. 
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Sixth Section: Microbiology. President, Prof. A. J. J. van de Velde of the University of 
Ghent; Secretary, Mlle. (Pharmacist) Marg. van Hauwaert of the University of Ghent. 

The following topics were considered by the section, the presentation being made as 
indicated: 

1. “The Legal Regulation of the Manufacture of Therapeutic Serums and Various Prod- 
ucts of Organic Origin.’”’” By Prof. A. Astruc and Louis Astruc. 

2. ‘Experimental Pathogenic Action of the Actinomyces.’’ By Prof. A. Sartory of the 
Faculty of Pharmacy of the University of Strassburg, R. Sartory and Jacques Meyer, Assistants. 

3. “Influence of Various Acid and Alcohol Bodies and of Serums on the Mutation of the 
Tubercle Bacillus in Culture Media.” By Prof. A. Sartory of the Faculty of Pharmacy of the 
University of Strassburg, R. Sartory, Jacques Meyer and Mlle. Renard, Assistants. 

4. “Qualitative and Quantitive Determinations of Proteolytic Ferments Contained in 
the Gastric Juice, by the Interferometric Method.”’ By Prof. A. Sartory of the Faculty of Phar- 
macy of the University of Strassburg, R. Sartory and Jacques Meyer, Assistants. 

5. “On the Necessity of Sterilizing Medical Supplies.’’ By Prof. Bronislaw Koskowski 
of the University of Warsaw. 

6. “Bacteriological Appraisal of Modern Tooth Pastes and Mouth Washes’”’ (Presentation 
in English). By Dr. Eugene Maier of Giessen (Germany). 

7. “Study of the Fertility of the Soil on Dosage with Phosphorus and Potassium, by 
Means of Sterigmatocystis Nigra (Method of Niklas).” By Prof. A. J. J. van de Velde of the 
University of Ghent. 


Representation: 


“A. Ihave been, thus far, unable to obtain from the Secretary of the Congress a list of 
the countries represented or the total number of delegates. This information will be reported 
later if ascertained. Estimated number of delegates present (or at least persons who attended 
the sessions): 500. Estimated number of countries represented: 30. 

“B. American delegation: I was the only delegate from the United States.” 

Results of the Conference: Resolutions Adopted: (1) Phytopharmacy.—Upon the motion 
of Prof. V. Estienne of the University of Louvain, the following was adopted: ‘Regulations 
should be elaborated for the manufacture, conditioning, dispensation and control of toxic prod- 
ucts used in agriculture and horticulture. This Congress desires that this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the governments represented. The Congress believes that it is the duty of every 
pharmacist to be actively interested in pharmacotherapeutics in collaboration with regional 
agriculturists.” 

(2) The Necessity of Sterilizing Medical Equipment.—Upon the motion of Prof. Bronislaw 
Koskowski of Warsaw, the following was adopted: ‘‘A pharmacy, as a sanitary institution, must 
be careful not to become a place where contagion may be spread. The installation must be asep- 
tic. The use of glass coverings for the tables and counters, as well as the sterilization of the glass- 
ware used in the pharmacy tends to give the impression of the greatest cleanliness, and inspires 
general confidence. One should anticipate the orders of the sanitary authorities that pharmacies 
be kept aseptic.” 

(3) Price Regulation of Specialties Justified by Organized Chemical and Biological Control.— 
Upon the motion of Pharmacist Breugelmans of Belgium the following was adopted: 

“I. The pharmaceutical profession should be organized corporatively in order to safeguard 
the scientific, professional and economic interests of its members. 

“II. In consideration of its great advances, the pharmaceutical profession should be 
organized so as to allow the pharmacist to face the requirements of analytical control in conformity 
to the legal regulations in effect in various countries. 

“III. Professional obligations in this field being assured, monopoly in the sale of ma- 
terials, and normal profits should be respected. 

“TV. On account of the present extent of university instruction in most countries, the 
pharmacist has control of chemical products only. 

““V. Since pharmacists have not had the necessary training, in such countries, for the ex- 
amination of biological products, opotherapeutic agents or other materials requiring clinical tests, 
it is necessary that they have the assistance of qualified assistants with university training in 
pharmacodynamics and biology. 
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“VI. On account of the immensity of the task, there should be created a sufficient number 
of laboratories for the chemico-biological testing of products in order to carry out the examinations 
required by law. 

“VII. These independent laboratories should be established by the organized profession 
and under state supervision. The State, unable legally to assume responsibility for sale, is able 
to stimulate and encourage private establishments working in accordance with public health 
needs. 

“VIII. Organized pharmacy should create, equip and conduct its testing service for a 
moderate charge, in order to compensate to a certain extent for the cost of maintenance. 

“TX. The State should take over, prior to their establishment, the control of such institu- 
tions to insure uniformity and the maintenance of high standards. 

“X. In emergencies, and at first, there might be allowed modifications in the university 
program; when the need arises, registered pharmacists should be qualified to assume the duty 
of testing biologicals, having pursued courses of instruction at affiliated laboratories.” 

(4) Regulation of Pharmaceutical Responsibility—Upon the motion of M. de Koritsansky 
and Dr. (Pharmacist) Tauffer of the Hungarian Pharmaceutical Association, the following was 
adopted: 

“‘A committee of six members shall be appointed to study minutely and procure data con- 
cerning the responsibilities of pharmacists in various countries, and prepare recommendations 
regarding such regulations. The report of this committee shall be considered at the forthcoming 
meeting of the International Pharmaceutical Federation (Fédération Internationale Pharma- 
ceutique) and the decision reached shall thereafter be submitted to the ensuing International 
Congress of Pharmacy and then brought to the attention of the various national associations form- 
ing part of the International Federation. Thus such national associations will be able to take 
the necessary steps with their respective governments to regulate the legal responsibilities of 
pharmacists.” 

(5) Freedom in the Fixing of Charges by Organized Pharmaceutical Services——Upon the 
motion of M. Pattou, President of the Nationale Pharmaceutique, the following was adopted: 

“Since the representatives of thirty National Associations of pharmacists agree upon the 
desirability of freedom in the matter of fixing charges, it is resolved: 

“I. That patients treated in their homes should be authorized to procure drugs at any 
pharmacy that accepts the conditions of organization. 

“II. That fees for the furnishing of medicines for patients treated in their homes by or- 
ganized services cannot be standardized without the collaboration and agreement of the interested 
associations of pharmacists. 

“TII. That fees for persons in moderate circumstances should be reduced, taking into 
consideration living conditions in each country. 

“IV. That associations of pharmacists, wholly interested in compliance with the estab- 
lished tariffs and in the careful compounding of prescriptions, should be organized to assume proper 
technical control of this work and in the observance of the professional oath. 

“V. That there should be established an impartial board for arbitration and the preven- 
tion of differences that might arise between organized pharmaceutical services and individual 
pharmacists. 

“VI. In consideration of the faithful collaboration of organized pharmaceutical services, 
all laboratories with pharmaceutical workers established by social insurance agencies and similar 
organizations, should be prohibited in those places where organized pharmaceutical services exist.” 

(6) Medico-Pharmaceutical Combinations.—Upon the motion of Pharmacist Breugelmans 
of Brussels, the following was adopted: 

“Since medicine and pharmacy are professions based on different university training, the 
pharmacist alone is qualified to perform pharmaceutical work. Pharmacy is a profession of the 
greatest public utility and of the greatest possibilities, it should therefore be encouraged in regions 
where it does not flourish. Pharmacy should justify its existence legally, scientifically and mor- 
ally, so that it cannot be replaced by a depot of medicaments dispensed by a physician or by any 
person outside of both professions. That combinations of medicine and pharmacy must be con- 
sidered as detrimental in all places where there is a registered pharmacist. That license for the 
practice of medicine combined with the dispensing of drugs must be strictly regulated and in 
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such manner as to prevent or restrict all operations for profit by the collusion of the two 
professions.” 

(7) Uniform Laws in All Countries Regarding the Sale of Drugs——Upon the motion of 
Pharmacists H. Portisch, O. Hoyer and F. Schweder of Vienna, the following resolutions were 
adopted: 

“I. That a definition of the word ‘medicament’ be required as preliminary to every law 
concerning the healing art. 

“II. That the word ‘consumer’ must be limited and defined. 

“III. That the ‘distributer’ be no other than a pharmacist, and that no person be inter- 
posed between the producer and consumer who is not a pharmacist. 

“IV. That, with the exception of a few dietetic products, the sale of medicaments be 
limited to pharmacists. 

“V. That the production (manufacture) of drugs be reserved to pharmacists or to author- 
ized institutions conducted by pharmacists. 


“VI. That the sale of specialties and drugs by wholesale dealers be limited to authorized 
pharmacists. 


“VII. That the production of drugs be in normal amounts as superproduction is an actual 
danger to the public.” 

(8) The Organization of Military Pharmacists in European Countries.—Upon Ge motion 
of Pharmacist Barthet of France, the following was adopted: 

“That the British delegates to this Congress present to their government a report on the 
organization of military pharmacists in Europe, Great Britain being the only European country 
that does not have military pharmacists.” 

(9) Inspection of Pharmacies in Various Countries—The following conclusions by Phar- 
macist C. J. Ravaud, of France, were received and transmitted to the International Pharmaceutical 
Federation for study: 


“I. Inspection of pharmacies is absolutely indispensable for the preservation of public 
health. 


“II. It should not be limited only to technical control, but also should comprise detec- 
tion and prosecution of illegal practices. 

“III. Such inspection should be entrusted to pharmacists chosen from among professors 
of the schools or faculties of pharmacy or from among recognized practitioners skilled in inspection. 

“IV. That the inspectors should be appointed directly by the government; that they 
should be permanent and have extensive powers to enable them efficiently to perform their duties. 

“V. It is desirable that government authorities be assisted by a Consultative Council 
representing various elements of the pharmaceutical profession of the nation.” 

(10) A New System of Pharmaceutical Education Upon the motion of Dr. of Medicine 
and of Pharmacy Alexander Moszony of the University of Budapest, the following was adopted: 

“In each country where it is necessary, the International Pharmaceutical Federation should 
envisage a restriction in the number of pharmacists trained, in accordance with national exigen- 
cies.” 

(11) The Réle of Pharmacists in Civilian Defense against Gas.—Upon the motion of Prof. 
Wester of Holland and Pharmacist Weil of Brussels, #t was resolved: 

“That the XII International Congress of Pharmacy, recognizing the services rendered in 
all countries by pharmacists in defense against chemical warfare, expresses the following requests: 

“I. To Universities: To enlarge their courses in analytical chemistry, toxicology and 
bromatology by more thorough study of war poisons; and that the faculties of pharmacy organ- 
ize courses for supplementing the knowledge of persons who received their diplomas from said 
universities in the past. 

“II. To National Red Cross Societies: That an important place be reserved for pharma- 
cists in educating the population (courses of instruction for litter-bearers), in the study of means of 
passive defense applied to aid for victims, and in the mobilization of the Red Cross. 

“III. To Governments: That national and regional organizations utilize on a large scale 
the skill of pharmacists, for which their studies particularly qualify them, in the general organiza- 
tion for the detection of gas, disinfection and inspection of gas masks, management of shelters, 
and the conservation of chemical and pharmaceutical products.” 
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(12) Methods of Elaborating Pharmacopeias.—Upon the motion of Pharmacist Van 
Huffelen of the Society of Pharmacy of Antwerp, the following conclusions were recommended, 
but not adopted: 

“T. Since for major reasons, pharmacists are included in the commissions on pharma- 
copceias, it is hoped that all governments will adopt measures necessary to assign to such work, 
practicing independent pharmacists. 

“TI. Since the contact between pharmacopoeia commissions and the organized pharma- 
cists must be maintained not only before but also during the elaboration of and preparation of 
new additions of such pharmacopczias, 

“TII. We recommend that various governments bring home to physicians the importance 
of a knowledge and use of the most recent edition of the pharmacopceia.”’ 

(13) An International Pharmacopeia.—Prof. van Itallie offered the following considera- 
tions on Pharmacist Van Schoor’s (Antwerp) recommendations. Prof. van Itallie’s recommenda- 
tions were adopted by the Congress as follows: 

“The Sixth general meeting of the International Pharmaceutical Federation, held at The 
Hague, September 6 and 7, 1927, accepted, without discussion, the following proposition: 

“TI. The general meeting shall nominate a commission composed of seven members, 
charged with presenting a report on the possibility of publishing a restricted international 
pharmacopceia. 

“II. This commission will forward its report within the next six months to the bureau of 
the Federation. The latter will present it to the Belgian Government and to the Hygiene organi- 
zation of the League of Nations. 

“The full report of this commission, of which Prof. van Itallie was president and A. Scham- 
melhout secretary, was published in Bulletin No. 1, 1928, pp. 11-20. It was addressed to the 
above authorities. Up to the present time we have not heard whether any resolution or deci- 
sion has been reached on this report. 

“The Brussels Conference of 1925 on heroin derivatives asked for the appointment of two 
commissions by the League of Nations, one to determine methods of analysis, the other for the 
study of galenic medicaments. These two commissions have not yet been created. Of the per- 
sons recommended for places on these commissions, some are no longer with us and new members 
should be designated by duly constituted organizations. The needs that brought forth our re- 
port in 1928 still exist, and the recommendations are renewed. 

“With a sufficient desire a restricted international pharmacopceia may be elaborated in 
time.” 

(14) Abolition of Restrictions on Narcotics——Dr. of Pharmacy Chieffo of Rome reported 
that: ‘Legislation is very different in various countries. As concerns a system of regulation, 
the pharmacist should demonstrate sufficient moral qualities to prevent his being compromised 
as to the improper dispensation of narcotic drugs. Limitation of production of such drugs is sug- 
gested as the only means of preventing abuses.” 

The report was submitted for consideration to the International Pharmaceutical Federa- 
tion. 

Important Points on Which No Agreement Was Reached: 

These have been mentioned in the last paragraph, being chiefly recommendations of vari- 
ous delegates that were not passed by the Congress. 

Publications.—The Secretary General of the Congress promised that minutes would be 
sent each delegate who had subscribed the required fee. I did so, but so far no minutes have come 
tohand. The only available publication of the Congress is the program issued in advance, which 
is transmitted herewith. 

Part Taken by the American Delegation.—The writer, the only American delegate, not being 
a pharmacist in any sense of the word, was able to take no very active part in the sessions. For 
interest he inquired of the representatives of a number of other countries to ascertain if physicians 
were among their number. As far as he could learn, he was the only physician of the Congress, 
except certain men who held degrees in both medicine and pharmacy or one of its branches. 

The writer, who is Librarian of the Army Medical Library, was able to discuss the matter 
of scientific publications and their cost. That the Army Medical Library, the largest medical 
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library in the world, indexes articles from journals of pharmacy in its Index Catalogue, the world’s 
standard of bibliography in the medical sciences, was a matter of pride to the pharmacists of other 
nations. A number of delegates promised to send material as a gift to the Army Medical Library, 
and some of this has been received. 


Action Taken by the Conference with Regard to Future Meetings.—There is no question as to 
the continuance of the International Congresses of Pharmacy, which have a fixed place particu- 
larly in European countries. Article [IX of the Rules of the Congress require the final session to 
select and announce the date and place of the next Congress. The President, however, announced 
that though more than a dozen countries had extended invitations for the next meeting, it was 
deemed advisable to give the matter further thought. It was therefore voted that the place and 
date of the next Congress would be left to the Committee of the International Pharmaceutical 
Federation (Fédération Internationale Pharmaceutique). 


General Comment: Importance of the Conference-—The Congress was a worth-while 
gathering of some of the world’s best scientists in the field of pharmacy in the European sense of 
the term, that is, the broad topics of chemistry (inorganic, organic and physiologic), pharmacol- 
ogy, bacteriology, serology, biology, etc. There was nothing in the conference that pertained to 
pharmacy as the mere compounding of drugs. The problems of the production of medicinal 
plants, the mining or other acquisition of inorganic compounds, the manufacture of biologicals, 
the testing of these various products, were considered. The representatives of most of the Euro- 
pean countries were professors at the several universities or research institutions. But little 
attention was paid to the purely commercial side. The general subject of costs of manufacture 
was discussed in passing, but only in relation to its bearing on pure science. In other words the 
meeting was unlike what in this country would be expected at a meeting of certain pharmaceutical 
associations. 

The meeting is believed to have been an important one. From conversations with dele- 
gates from other countries, I gained the impression that the International Congresses of Pharmacy 
are held to be among the most important of gatherings of scientific men. Again and again the 
opinion was expressed that the United States might add much to the meetings by sending profes- 
sors from the leading universities, men who could present America’s views in these fields. In this 
country, as far as I have been able to learn, there are no scientific bodies comparable to this Inter- 
national Congress. Here to bring together men of these varied interests it would be necessary 
to have a joint meeting of pharmacologists, chemists and bacteriologists. 


One striking difference in the functions of the pharmacist in Europe and in this country is 
seen in the status of the pharmacists in the Continental armies and that of the United States. 
In the United States Army the term pharmacist implies merely a trained enlisted man capable of 
compounding prescriptions. In Europe it means a highly educated professional man. The 
European Armies nearly all have Corps of Pharmacists distinct from the Medical or Administra- 
tive Services. In our Army much of the work that the pharmacist officers do in Europe is per- 
formed by medical officers. This includes the routine diagnostic laboratory procedures, general 
sanitation, and to a limited extent the production of biologicals. 

The American delegate quitted the Congress with the feeling that it is to the advantage of 
the United States to be represented at future International Congresses of Pharmacy. They are 
old and well-established meetings and much valuable information is to be had by those attend- 
ing, particularly by personal contacts. Some of our distinguished authorities in pharmacology 
and pharmacy would be able, on the other hand, to add much to the meetings, 

Since the meetings are conducted in French, it seems highly desirable that persons attend- 
ing the Congress be familiar with that language. Those without a knowledge of French might 
enjoy the social functions but would get little out of the scientific sessions, and also be unable to 
discuss matters of common interest with delegates from other lands. 


Miscellaneous.—There were a large number of social events in connection with the Congress. 
The King and Queen of the Belgians attended the opening session. (The closing paragraph of 
the report is largely concerned with conditions and entertainments and therefore omitted.—Edétor.) 
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INTERNATIONAL PHARMACEUTICAL FEDERATION. 


The officers of the International Federation are: President, Dr. J. J. Hofman, The Hague 
Holland; General Secretary, Dr. Potjewijd, Leyden, Holland; Secretary, Oscar Van Schoor Ant- 
werp, Belgium. 

A communication has been addressed to the ordinary members of the International Phar- 
maceutical Federation in which it is stated that a letter had been transmitted to the authorities 
of the Countries represented in the 12th International Congress of Pharmacy, containing the con- 
clusions on certain questions which were discussed by the Professional Section and it is suggested 
that if the problems presented are of interest to the Countries represented that the governmental 
authorities be asked to study the conclusions arrived at. 

The communication received is signed by President J. J. Hofman and General Secretary 
T. Potjewijd under date of November 28, 1935. It is addressed to the Minister of Hygiene and 
Public Health. Another letter follows to the ordinary members of the International Pharmaceu- 
tical Federation and to co-members. 

Charles H. LaWall was appointed delegate to the meeting of the International Pharma- 
ceutical Federation and to the 12th International Congress of Pharmacy held in Brussels July 30 
to August 5, 1935. Conditions over which the appointed delegate had no control made it impos- 
sible for Professor LaWall to attend. 

Major Edgar Erskine Hume, Medical Corps, United States Army, was the only delegate of 
the United States present, but not officially designated a representative of the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL AssOcIATION. He has submitted a report on the 12th International Congress of Phar- 
macy to the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL AssoctaTION for publication in the JourNaL. It 


precedes. 
COMMUNICATION TO THE MINISTER OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 


“The 12th International Congress of Pharmacy which has held a convention at Brussels 
from July 30 to August 5, 1935, has entrusted the International Pharmaceutical Federation, with 
headquarters in The Hague, with the mission of transmitting the decisions of the Congress to the 
Governments of the 29 Nations which participated in the Congress and are represented in the 
International Pharmaceutical Federation. 

“Tt is in pursuance of this mission and to comply with obligations formally placed upon us 
that we have the honor, Mr. Minister, to transmit to you expressions of opinion on three questions 
which are under the direct supervision of your Department. 

“These three questions are of great interest for all the Countries spoken of above. 

“For this reason we have decided to group all three in order to bring the expression of our 
views to the knowledge of the Governments having members in the International Pharmaceutical 
Federation. 

“In consequence, Mr. Minister, we have the honor to call your attention very particularly 
to these views. They were discussed at length and conscientiously before their adoption, which 
was by the unanimous vote of the members of the Congress present at the sessions of Wednesday 
July 31st and Friday, August 2nd. , 

“We are asking our members and affiliates of your Country to see that you also receive 
the reports upon which the resolutions adopted by our meetings were based. These reports, which 
are concise and drawn up in accordance with the regulations of the Congress, give only a general 
idea of a doctrine familiar to us as professional persons, but are sufficient to justify the views ex- 
pressed by the Congress, of which the following is a textual statement: 

“ First Question —Adoption of uniform laws in all countries tending toward a rigorous regu- 
lation of commerce in medicaments. 

“1. That the definition of the word medicament is necessary as a preliminary of any law 
concerning itself with the healing art. 

“2. That the word consumer should also be equally well defined and limited. 

“3. That the distributer cannot be any other person than a pharmacist; no other per- 
son than a pharmacist shall be permitted to interpose himself between the producer and the 
consumer. 

“4. That the sale of medicaments, with the exception of certain dietetic products, shall 


be reserved to pharmacists. 
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“5. That the production (manufacture) of medicaments should be reserved to pharmacists 
or to institutions enjoying previous authorization and directed by pharmacists. 


“6. That the sale of medicaments and specialties by wholesalers should be limited to sale 
solely to authorized distributers, namely, pharmacists. 


7. That the production of medicaments should be held to normal requirements, as over- 
production constitutes a real public danger. 

“Second Question: Duplication of Professions.—Believing that medicine and pharmacy are 
two separate professions, requiring different university preparation; 

“That the pharmacist alone is qualified to exercise the profession of pharmacy; 

“That pharmacy is a profession of public utility and that its diffusion in regions now de- 
prived of it is necessary in as large a degree as possible; 

“That pharmacy justifies its existence legally, scientifically and morally, and cannot be 
replaced by a depot of medicaments attended by a physician or by some person belonging to 
neither of the two professions; 

“That the union of the practice of medicine with a pharmaceutical depot should be con- 
sidered as an abuse in any locality where there is a regularly established pharmacist; 

“That the license to practice medicine, joined with that to deliver medicaments, should be 
strictly regulated everywhere in order to prevent or prohibit any operations for profit which may 
be realized by the union of the two professions into one: 

“Accordingly: The desire is expressed that the limitation and separation of the two profes- 
sions should be provided for by law, in accordance with the professional groupings and with a view 
to the interests of the public health. 

“Third Question.—Control of specialties and regulation of sale price. 

“1. Pharmacy should be corporatively organized in order to safeguard the professional, 
scientific and economic interests of its members. 

“2. In view of the excessive development of pharmaceutical specialties, the organized pro- 
fession of pharmacy should take collective action to have the pharmacist permitted to assume the 
obligation of analytical control of specialties, according to the legal requirements in force in each 
country. 

“3. Having assured the observation of professional obligations in this respect, the or- 
ganized corporation should provide that the monopoly of sale of the specialty and a normal profit 
in such sale be respected. 

“4. In the present state of the knowledge which can be acquired at universities in most 
countries, the pharmacist can only be assured of chemical control of specialties. 

“5. From the fact that the pharmacist has not received the desired preparation in these 
countries to enable him to effect, competently, control of biologic, opotherapic or other composi- 
tions necessitating a clinical test, recourse should be permitted upon occasion to qualified assis- 
tants, to be chosen from university graduates who have specialized as pharmacodynamists or biolo- 
gists, and who have their diplomas as such. 

“6. In view of the enormity of the task, there should be created a sufficient number of 
chemico-biological laboratories, which will be specialized in view of the multiplication of collabora- 
tions made necessary by the division of labor. 

“7, These autonomous laboratories will function by the initiative of the organized profes- 
sion and under the supervision of the Government. The Government, unable in law to assume 
any responsibility for the seller, is qualified to stimulate and encourage private initiatives acting 
in conformity with the requirements of the public health. 

“8. The organized profession of pharmacy will undertake to create, equip and rent its 
control services, levying a light tax on the interested parties to compensate itself in some measure 
for its pecuniary outlay. 

“9. The Government will require control of all specialties, prior to their registration, by 
the services of the corporation, in order to assure the conformity of such specialties to their for- 
mulas and to legal requirements in regard to their preparation, conservation, etc. 

“10. In the meanwhile it is urgently necessary to strive for modifications in university 
courses in pharmacy, wherever it may be necessary, in order that graduates may receive a phar- 
maceutical diploma enabling them to exercise biological control, after instruction and a practical 
laboratory course in competent institutions. 
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“‘We express the hope, Mr. Minister, that you will give our communication your attention 
and that you will recognize the public interest in the above propositions, all of which are in ab- 
solute conformity with the interests of the public health. 

“Requesting you to receive, Mr. Minister, the assurance of our great consideration, 

“For the International Pharmaceutical Federation, 

The Secretary, The President, 
T. PoTjewryp. J. J. Horman.” 


Letter to the Ordinary Members of the International Pharmaceutical Federation: 


Leyde, November 28, 1935. 
Gentlemen and Honored Co-members: 
We are enclosing a letter which we have sent to the Authorities of the Countries represented 
in the 12th International Congress of Pharmacy. 
As you will see from this letter, it contains the conclusions on certain questions which were 
discussed by the Professional Section. 
If you consider these problems to be of interest to your Country, we suggest that you urge 
your governmental authorities to study the conclusions arrived at here. 
Please accept, Gentlemen and Honored Co-members, the assurance of our most sincere 
esteem. 
The Secretary General, The President, 
(Signed) T. Potyewryp. (Signed) J. J. Horan. 


Courtesy of Northwestern Druggist. 


This group picture was taken on the occasion of the visit of Dr. Robert Eder 
to the College of Pharmacy, University of Minnesota. Lower row, seated: Left 
to right—-Dean Frederick J. Wulling, Dr. Robert Eder, director of the Institute of 
Pharmacy, Zurich, Switzerland; Dr. Isaac Kolthoff, professor and chief of the Di- 
vision of Analytical Chemistry, U.of M. Standing, left toright: Professor Charles 
H. Rogers, Pharmaceutical Chemistry and Food and Drug Analysis; Professor 
Earl B. Fischer, Pharmacognosy and Materia Medica; Professor Gustav Bachman, 
Pharmacy and Dispensing. 


S. 3084 PHARMACY. 


The bill referred to under title was introduced by Senator Copeland and discussed at 
Portland by the A. Pu. A., A. A.C. P.and N. A.B. P. It is considered a basis for a model phar- 
macy law and it is suggested that legislative committees obtain copies for consideration. R. L. 
Swain discussed the measure and speaks of it as, ‘‘a sane and deliberate approach to better legisla- 
tion controlling the sale and distribution of drugs and medicines and builds greater safeguards 
around the practice of pharmacy.” 
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OBITUARY. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM MEISSNER. 


Frederick William Meissner, of La Porte, In- 
diana, for many years active in the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION and a regular 
attendant at its meetings, died December 7th, 
aged 76 years. The following brief biographic 
sketch is taken from the records of the Chicago 
Veteran Druggists’ Association (1930), of which 
Mr. Meissner has been an associate member 
since 1909: 

“Frederick William Meissner was born in 
La Porte, Indiana, December 5, 1859; he 
received his education in the public and private 
schools of that city and began his pharma- 
ceutical career October 13, 1874, taking a posi- 
tion with Dr. Eliel Sons. In 1878, due to ill 
health, he went West and in Denver, Colorado, 
took employment with the Huyck’s Drug 
Store. Returning to La Porte in 1879, he 
again engaged with Dr. Eliel Sons until they 
sold the pharmacy to Dr. A. U. Morris. 

“In 1881, he was employed with H. K. Met- 
calf & Co., 172 N. Clark St., Chicago. In the 
spring of 1882, he returned to La Porte and in 
association with J. H. Henry Kuehne took over 
what had been one of the branch stores of the 
Dr. Eliel Sons, and conducted the same under 
the firm name of Kuehne and Meissner until 
the spring of 1886, when Mr. Meissner dis- 
posed of his interest in the firm and entered 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, from which 
he was graduated in 1888. In the fall of the 
same year he opened a new pharmacy in 
La Porte, and has conducted the business con- 
tinuously in the same location up to the pres- 
ent time.”’ 

Mr. Meissner was a former member of the 
U. S. P. Board of Trustees, served as president 
of Indiana Pharmaceutical Association, was 
one of the organizers of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists and member of its 
Executive Committee. He served on the 
Auxiliary Committee of the National Formu- 
lary V. He joined the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION in 1890 and was chair- 
man of the Section on Commercial Interests, 
1901-1902. For a number of years he was 
president of the La Porte City School Board. 

The deceased is survived by his widow, who 
accompanied her husband to many of the an- 
nual meetings of the A. Pu. A. 


ANTOINE EDWARD GREENE. 


Antoine Edward Greene, professor of Phar- 
macy at Howard University College of Phar- 
macy, Washington, D. C., died November 30th, 
aged thirty-three years. 

Professor Greene was born in Cambridge, 
Mass., son of Charles and Annie E. Greene. 
He graduated from Massachusetts College of 
Pharmacy in 1922 and attended Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1923, 1925 and 1926; 
in 1924, he was a student at the University of 
Paris (France). In 1922 he was appointed as- 
sistant in Bacteriology, under Dr. Algernon B. 
Jackson, School of Medicine, Howard Uni- 
versity. January 1924, he was named instruc- 
tor in Theory of Pharmacy and Associate Pro- 
fessor of Pharmacy in 1926, which position he 
held at the time of his death. He attended the 
Summer Sessions at the University of Michigan, 
College of Pharmacy, 1929-1930, and at the 
University of Wisconsin, 1932-1933. 

Professor Greene was a member of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION since 
1930, and during these years contributed a 
number of papers, published in the Scientific 
Section of the JouRNAL and in the Department 
of American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy. 


James H. Breasted, the noted Orientalist and 
Egyptologist, who passed away December 2nd, 
was at one time engaged in pharmacy; he 
graduated in 1886 from the Chicago College of 
Pharmacy—the College of Pharmacy of the 
University of Illinois. 

John B. Michels, El Paso, Illinois, a former 
president of the Illinois Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation and for many years Mayor of his own 
city, died December 5th. 


DEATH OF FORMER PRESIDENT L. L. 
WALTON. 


L. L. Walton, president of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 1925-1926, 
died December 26th, following an illness ex- 
tending over a period of several months; he 
had been in poor health for a year or more. 
Sympathy is expressed at this time and a 
sketch will appear in the January number of the 
JOURNAL. 
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PERSONAL AND NEWS ITEMS. 
Wishes for a Successful 1936. 


H. K. Mulford was tendered a dinner at the 
Union League on October 31st, by the Na- 
tional Drug Club, in honor of his completion of 
50 years in pharmaceutical work. 


C. C. Harris, of Houston, has resigned as 
President of Texas Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion. B. B. Brown, of Dallas, is the First 
Vice-President. 

Martin E. Adamo, a fellow-member has been 
appointed a member of the Advisory Board of 
the Division of Immigration and Americaniza- 
tion, under the Department of Education. 


Among the highlights of the National Drug 
Trade Conference were: Endorsement of fair 
trade legislation, fair trade enabling act, Cope- 
land bill, collection and compilation of evidence 
relating to harm or danger to public health in 
the present system of distributing medicines at 
retail. 

Dr. Raymond A. Pearson, former president 
of the University of Maryland, has been 
appointed special assistant to Rexford G. 
Tugwell. 

Officers of Ohio Valley Druggists’ Association 
are: President, Philip A. Schwartz; Vice- 
President, Chester A Lathrop; Secretary, 
Stanley Roth; Treasurer, Otto E. Kistner. 


Members of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION were ably represented at the St. 
Louis meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science and several of the 
papers received front page recognition in the 
press. Among the latter, papers by John C. 
Krantz, Jr., C. Jelleff Carr, Ruth Musser, 
William Harne, James C. Munch, Theodore 
Koppanyi, James M. Dille, Charles R. Linegar. 
No doubt others of those mentioned on page 
943 of the November JourNAL received related 
mention, but at this late day their contribu- 
tions did not come to this writer’s attention. 

The Texas Centennial will open at Dallas, 
June 6th. Here in August the 84th meeting of 
the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
will be held. 


BOOK NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


A Text-Book of Medical Jurisprudence and 
Toxicology. By Joun Gratster, MD., D.P.H., 
F.R.S.E., in collaboration with Jonn GLAISTER, 
Jr., M.B., Cu.C., M.D., D.Sc. Fifth edition. 
Published by William Wood and Company, 
New York City, 1931; xv + 954 pp.; 132 
illustrations and 7 plates. $10.00. 

Glaister has been an authority in medical 
jurisprudence and toxicology for the last half 
century in England. American students are 
probably less familiar with this authority. 
The first sixteen chapters of the fifth edition 
deal with medical jurisprudence: the various 
British laws and Scotch criminal procedure, 
nature of evidence, identification, pathological 
changes in drowning, hanging, electrocution, 
exposure, apoplexy and following various types 
of wounds, blood stains and identification, 
pregnancy, abortion, infanticide, drunkenness 
and lunacy. A very large number of case re- 
ports are presented to illustrate various phases 
of medical jurisprudence, and 117 figures set 
forth various features. Photomicrographs of 
various types of hair, post-mortem appearances 
following wounds, methods of identity by finger- 
prints are clearly illustrated. 

The second section deals with toxicology: 
definitions of poisons, poison schedules, the 
Dangerous Drugs and the Therapeutic Sub- 
stances Acts, and the procedure to be followed 
in cases of suspected poisoning. The last three 
chapters deal with irritant poisons, arsenic, 
phosphorus, various halogens, the opium alka- 
loids, cannabis, cocaine and a number of vege- 
table alkaloids. A portion of the last chapter 
discusses food poisoning, botulism, snake bites, 
stinging fishes and arrow poisons. The world 
tolerances for arsenic are discussed, but the 
Manchester Beer poisoning receives only brief 
mention. Characteristic responses from ex- 
posure to toxic doses of various poisons, as well 
as abstracts of a number of legal cases of mur- 
der with various types of poison (Crippen, 
Smith, Lyons, McCracken, Cotton, Cross, 
etc.) are described in some detail. This will 
prove a very helpful book for analysis and legal 
presentation of toxicology.—James C. MuNcH. 


The Seventh American Scientific Congress was held in Mexico City, September 8th-17th, 
in the Palace of Fine Arts. It was opened by the President of the Republic of Mexico. Various 
American countries were represented by delegates. The work of the sections was divided into 
physical and methodical sciences, geology, engineering and industrial chemistry, agricultural 
sciences, biological sciences, medical sciences, hygienical sciences, anthropological and historical 
sciences, social and economic sciences, and bibliography, Indianism, juridical sciences. 

A number of interesting papers were read and the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION was represented by Gillermo G. Colin and Manuel Donde Gorozpe. 
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AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
OFFICIAL ROSTER FOR 1935-1936 


(Committees will be corrected as appoiniments are made by the President, Chairman of the Council, Chairman of the 
House of Delegates, and Chairmen of the Sections.) 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
President, P. H. Costello, Cooperstown, No. Dak. 
s**t President, D. M. R. Culbreth, Baltimore, 


d. 
Frank A. Delgado, Washington, 


Second Vice-President, J. Lester Hayman, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 

Secretary, E. F. Kelly, 2215 Constitution Ave , Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Treasurer, C. W. Holton, Box 81, Essex Fells, N. J. 

Editor of the Year Book, A. G. DuMez, Lombard and 
Greene Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

Editor of the Journal, E. G. Eberle, 2215 Constitution 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 


THE COUNCIL. 

Elected Members.—James H. Beal, Camp Walton, 
Fla. (1938); R. L. Swain, 2411 N. Charles Be. Balti- 
more, Md. (1938); C. H. LaWall, 214 S. 12th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (1938); H. A. B. Dunning, Charles 
and Chase Sts., Baltimore, Md. (1937); S. L. Hilton, 
1033—22nd St., N. W., Washington, D. C. (1937); 
W. Bruce Philip, Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
(1937); H. V. Arny, 115 W. 68th St., New York City 
(1936); H. C. Christensen, 130 No. Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill. (1936); W. D. Adams, Forney, Texas (1936). 

Ex-Officio Members.—P. H. Costello; Robert P- 
Fischelis, Trenton, N. J.; F. A. Delgado; J. Lester 
Hayman; E. F. Kelly; C. W. Holton; Roy B. Cook, 
Charleston, W. Va.; A. G. DuMez; E. G. Eberle. 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL. 


Chairman, S. L. Hilton; Vice-Chairman, H. C. 
Christensen; Secretary, E. F. Kelly. 
COMMITTEES OF THE COUNCIL. 
Committee on Finance.—Chairman, W. Bruce 


Philip; C. H. LaWall; C. W. Holton. 

Committee on Property and Funds.—Chairman, 
P. H. Costello, C. W. Holton, S. L. Hilton, W. Bruce 
Philip and E. F Kelly. 

Committee on Publications.—Chairman, A. G. Du- 
Mez, H. V. Arny, C. H. LaWall, Walter D. Adams, 
E. G. Eberle, E. F. Kelly, C. W. Holton. 

Committee on Standard Program.—Chairman, S. L. 
Hilton, T. J. Bradley, E. F. Kelly. 

A. Ph. A.-N. A. R. D. Joint Committee.—E. F. Kelly, 
R. P. Fischelis and R. L. Swain. These members serve 
with an equal the N. A. R. D. 

Committee on N. F. and R. B. Policies.—Geo. D. 
Beal, H. V. Arny, E. F. Kelly. Ex-Oficio, E. N. 
Gathercoal, J. Leon Lascoff, E. F. Cook. 

American Council on Pharmaceutical Education.— 
E. F. Kelly (1938), D. F. Jones (1936), H. A. B. Dun- 
ning (1934). These members serve with an equal num- 
ber from the N. A. B. P. and the A. A. C. P. 


THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES 

Officers of the House.—Chairman, Roy B. Cook, 
Charleston, W. Va.; Vice- Chairman, . Thurston 
Gilbert, Noroton, Conn.; Secretary, E. F. Kelly, 2215 
Constitution Ave., Washington, 

COMMITTEBS OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES. 

Place of Meeting.—Chairman, T. J. Bradley, Boston, 
Mass.; R. A. Lyman, Lincoln, Neb.; W. F. Rudd, 
Richmond, Va.; C. G. Merrell, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
John Culley, San Francisco, Calif.—To be revised. 

Patents and Trademarks.— Chairman, F. E. Stewart, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; S. C. Henry, Chicago, Ill.; F. W. 
Nitardy, Brooklyn, N. Y.- W. Bruce Philip, Washing- 
ton, D.C. To be revised. 

THE SECTIONS. 

Scientific Section.—Chairman, H. 
Chapel Hill, N. C.; First Vice-Chairman, G. L. 
Jenkins, Baltimore, Md.; Second Vice-Chairman, 
Justus C. Ward, Denver, Colo. ; Secretary, F. E. Bib- 
bins, 5840 Washington Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Delegate to House of Delegates, E. V. Lynn, Boston, 


M. Burlage, 
L 


ass 

Committee on Ebert Prize.—Chairman, B. V. Chris- 
tensen, Gainesville, Fla.; H. A. Langenhan, Seattle, 
Wash.; George D. Beal, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Board of Review of Papers.—Chairman, F. E. Bib- 
bins, Indianapolis, Indiana (1936); Glenn L. Jenkins, 
Baltimore, Md. (1936); John C. Krantz, Jr., Baltimore, 
Md. (1937); Frederick V. Lofgren, Valparaiso, Ind.; 
Heber W. Youngken, Boston, Mass. (1938); L. W. 


Rowe, Detroit, nae, (1938); L. W. Rising, Seattle, 
Wash. (1939); . O. Lee, West La Fayette, Ind. 
(1939); E. V. A, Boston, Mass. (1940); W. G. 


Crockett, Richmond, Va. (1940). 

Committee to Codperate with the National Confer- 
ence on Pharmaceutical Research.—Chairman, John 
C. Bauer, Baltimore, Maryland; E. T. Stuhr, Corvallis, 
Oregon; M. L. Jacobs, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Committee on Monographs. —Chairman, B. B. 
Swanson, Indianapolis, Indiana; C. J. Zufall, West 
La Fayette, Indiana; Marvin J. Andrews, Baltimore, 
Maryland; W. J. Husa, Gainesville, Florida; F. J 
Goodrich, Seattle, Washington. 

Section on Education and Legislation.—Chairman, 
C. Leonard O’Connell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Vice-Chair- 
man, George C. Schicks, Newark, N. J.; Secretary, 
George A. Moulton, Peterborough, N. H.; Delegate 
10 dk House of Delegates, L. W. Rising, Seattle, Wash- 
in 

ection on Practical Pharmacy and Dis rat Vice 
Chairman, L. W. Rising, Seattle, Wash.; First Vice- 
Chairman, F. L. Black, Baltimore, Md.; ‘Second Vice- 
Chairman, H. A. K. Whitney, Ann ‘Arbor, Mich.; 
Secretary, Leon W. Richards, Missoula, Mont.; Dele- 
gate to the House of Delegates, H. M. Burlage, Chapel 
Hill, N. Car. 

Committee for Collection of Information Pertaining 
to Professional Pharmacy.——Chairman, M. J. Andrews, 
Baltimore, Md.; Elmer L. Hammond, University. 
J. Solon Mordell, Syracuse, N. Y Emery T 
y, Columbia, S. Car.; E. T. Stuhr, Corvallis, 
Ore.; Ralph E. Terry, Chicago, Ill.; Ralph W. Clark, 
Madison, Wis.; Rugnar Almin, Minneapolis, Minn 

Section on Commercial Interests.—Chairman, R. W. 
Rodman, New York, N. Y.; Vice-Chairman, R. T. 
Lakey, Detroit, Mich.; Secretary, H. F. Hein, San 
Antonio, Tex.; Delegate to the House of Delegates, 
Henry Brown, Scranton, Pa. 

Section on Historical Pharmacy.—Chairman, Heber 
W. Youngken, Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, 
Boston, Mass.; Secretary, Loyd E. Harris, Norman, 
Okla.; Delegate to the House of Delegates, C. O. Lee, 
Purdue University, La Fayette, Ind.; Historian, E. G. 
Eberle, 2215 Constitution Ave., Washington, D. C. 


STANDING AND SPECIAL COMMITTEES OF 
THE ASSOCIATION. 
Elected by the Council. 
Committee on National Formular 
E. N. Gathercoal, Chicago, IIL; 
Louis Saalbach, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Nichols, Philadelphia, Pa.; Gustav Bachman, Minne- 
apolis Minn ; A. Langenhan, Seattle, Wash.; 
Paul S. Pittenger, ’ Philadelphia, Pa.; Wilbur L. Sco- 
ville, Detroit, Mich.; E. H. Wirth, Chicago, IIL; 
H. V. Arny, New York, N. Y.; Bernard Fantus, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Leonard Seltzer, Detroit, Mich.; E. L. 
Newcomb, New York, N. Y.; S. L. Hilton, Washing- 


Chairman, 
ice-Chairman, 
Secretary, Adiey B. 


ton, D. C.; I. A. Becker, Chicago, Ill.; Glenn L. 
Jenkins, Baltimore, Md. Assoctate Member, the 
Chairman of the Revision Committee, U. S. P. 


Committee on Recipe Book.—Chairman, J. Leon 
Lascoff, New York, N. Y.; W. H. Glover, Lawrence, 
Mass.; W. L. Scoville, Detroit, Mich.; C. P. Wimmer, 
New York, N. Y.; R. R. Gerstmer, New York, N. Y.; 
J. K. Thum, Philadelphia, Pa.; I. A. Becker, Chicago, 
Ill.; C. J. Clayton, Denver, Colo.; M. A. Davis, White 
Plains, N. Y.; C. M. Roehr, San Francisco, Calif; 
Robert P. Fischelis, Trenton, N. J.; Bernard Fantus, 
Chicago, Ill.; William Gray, Chicago, 
Havenhill, Lawrence, Kans.; E. Fullerton Cook, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; E. N. Gathercoal, Chicago, III; 
Thomas Roach, Oklahoma City, Okla.: W. W. Horne, 
Fayetteville, N.C; S. L. Hilton, Washington, D. C.; 
Otto Raubenheimer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Committee on Pharmaceutical Research.—W. J. 
—— Gainesville. Fla. (1939); George D. Beal, Pitts- 

Fgh Pa. (1939); W. L. Scoville, Detroit, Mich. 
(iodo John C. Krantz, Jr., Baltimore, Md. (1940); 
Boston, Mass. (1936); J. C. Munch, 
Gies Olden, Pa. (1936); J. A. Koch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(1937); Glenn L. Jenkins, Baltimore, Md. (1 
Chairman, H. V. Arny, New York, N. Y. 
Cc. H. LaWall, Philadelphia, Pa. (1938). 
Members, E. F. Cook, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. N. Gather- 
(Continued on page x) 
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coal, Gieoes, Ill.; EB. F. Kelly, Washington, D. C.; 
c. Ww. Holton, Essex Fells, N. J. 

Committee on Proprietary Medicines.— Chairman, 
Beal, Walton, Fla.; R. P. Fischelis, Tren- 
ton, N. L. Swain, Baltimore, Md.; F. A. Del- 
D. Roy B. Cook, Charleston, 

Va.; A. L. I. Winne, Richmond, Va.; W.B. Day, 
Chicago, Il 
Appointed by the President. 

Committee on the Study of Pharmacy.—Chairman, 
R. P. Fischelis, Trenton, N. J.; E. F. —,, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; R. A. Lyman, Lincoln, Neb.; A. Del- 
ado, Washington, D. C.; Harvey A. Whitaey, Ann 

rbor, Mich. 

This commitiee will also act as the Commission on 
the Survey of Pharmacy. 

Committee on Cosmetics.—Chairman, H. C. Mul- 
doon, Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. G. DuMez, Baltimore, 
Md.; George D. Beal, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Bernard Fan- 
tus, Chicago, Ill.; Maison Gabriel de Navarre, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Committee on Local Branches. —Chairman, Adolph 
Zeifie, Corvallis, Ore.; Howard C. Newton, Omaha, 
Neb.; Cosmo Ligorio, Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. G. Beard, 
Chapel Hill, N. C.; Frank H. Eby, Springfield, Pa.: 
A. B. Lemon, Buffalo, N. Y.; Arthur F. Schlichting, 
Ferguson, Mo.; B. A. Bialk, Detroit, Mich. 

Board of Canvassers.— Chairman, Gustav Bachman, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Charles V. Netz, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Charles H. Rodgers, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Committee on Legisiation.—Chairman, E. F. Kelly, 
2215 Constitution Ave., Washington, D. 
Fischelis, Trenton, N. j.; S. L. Hilton, Washington, 
dD. Cc: R. L. Swaia, Baltimore, Md.; W. Bruce 
Philip, Washington, D. C. 

Committee on U. S. Pharmacopeia.—Chairman, 
Cc. C. Glover, Ann Arbor, Mich. (1944); Reid Hunt, 
Boston, Mass. (1936); C. J. Clayton, Denver, Colo. 
(1937); L. F. Kebler, Washington, D. C. (1938); E. N. 
Gathercoal, Chicago, Ill. (1939); E. Fullerton Cook, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (1940); Arno Viehoever, i 
Pa. (1941); Harry E. Pischoff, Union City J 
(1942); H. Evert Kendig Philadelphia, Pa 1943); 
Arthur F. Schlichting, St. Louis, Mo. (1945 

Committee on Pharmaceutical Syllabus. -R. A. Ly- 
man, Lincoln, Neb. (1936); Glenn L. Jenkins, Balti- 
more, Md. (1937); H. M. Burlage, Chapel Hill, N. C 
(1938); H. C. Muldoon, Pittsburgh, Pa. (1939); Em- 
erson D. Stanley, Madison, Wis. (1940); E. Fullerton 
Cook, Philadelphia, Pa. (1941); E. R. Serles, Brook- 
ings, S. Dak. (1942) These members serve with an 
equal number from the N. A. B. P. and the A. A. C. P. 
each, 

Committee on Pharmacy Week.—Chairman, Anton 
Hogstad, Jr., c/o Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J.; Ed- 
ward Spease, Cleveland, Ohio; John H. Hoagland, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Joho O’Brien, Omaha, Neb.; 
Roy J. Warnack, Los Angeles, Calif.; L. M. Kantner, 
Baltimore, Md.; E. J. Ireland, Madison, Wis. 

Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature.—Chair- 
man, H. W. Youngken, Boston, Mass.; C. W. Ballard, 
New York, N. Y.; E. N. Gathercoal, Chicago, Ill. 

Committee on Physiological Testing.—Chairman, 
a> Munch, c/o Sharp & Dohme, Glen Olden, Pa.; 

McClosky, Washington, D.C; L. W. Rowe. 
Detroit, Mich.; C. A. Morrell, Ottawa, Can.; E. E. 
Swanson, Indianapolis, Ind.; M. R. Thompson, 
Baltimore, Md.; B. Haag, Richmond, Va. 

Committee on Weights and Measures.— Chairman, 
M. N. Ford, Columbus, Ohio; R. P. Fischelis, Trenton, 
N. J.; W. Mac Childs, Eldorado, Kans.; A. C. Taylor, 
Washington, D. C.; Arthur D. Baker, Denver, Colo.; 
the Chairmen of the Section on Practical Pharmacy and 
Dispensing and of the Committee on Prescription 
Tolerances, Ex-Officio. 

Committee on William Procter, Jr., Memorial 
Fund.—Chairman, James E. Hancock, Baltimore, 
Md.; A. R. L. Dohme, Baltimore, Md.; B. T. Fair- 
child, New York, N. Y.; E. G. Eberle, Washington, 
D. C.; D. M. R. Culbreth, Baltimore, Md.; Henry T. 
Hopkins, Keyport, N. J.; W. B. Day, Chicago, IIL; 
Ivor Griffith, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. K. Lilly, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; H. S. Wellcome, London, England; Charles 
G. Merrell, Cincinnati, Ohio; José P. Alacan, Havana, 
Cuba; C. H. Packard, Boston, Mass.; R. L. Quigley, 
Washington, D. ¢. 

Committee on International Pharmaceutical Nomen- 
clature.—Chairman, A. G. DuMez, Baltimore, Md.; 
Otto Raubeoheimer, Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. W. Young- 
ken, Boston, Mass.; Arno Viehoever, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Horatio C. Wood, Philadelphia, Pa 

Committee on Press Relations.—Chairman, R. W. 
Rodman, Bloomfield, N. J.; E. F. Kelly, Washington, 
D. C.; Fred Felter, Portland, Ore.; Walter D. Adams, 


Forney, Tex.; Jerry McQuade, New York, N. Y.; 
Howard Stephenson, New York City. 

Committee to a with Comanittoes from the 
A. A. C. P. and N. A. B. P. to Obtain Pre-requisite 
Le tion.— Chairman, C. B. Jordan, La Fayette, 
In W. B. Day, Chicago, Ill.; Carl G. A. Harring, 
Boston, Mass. ; E. Kendig, Philadel hia, Pa. 

Committee on Endowment F hairman, Wm 
B. Day, Chicago, Ill.; C. O. New York, & 
Theodore J Bradley, Boston, Mass.; F. W. Sultan, 
St. Louis, Mo.; F. J. Wulling, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The American Institute of Pharmacy Maintenance 
Committee.—Chairman, H. A. B. Dunning, Chase 
and Charles, Baltimore, Md.; E. F. Kelly, Washington. 
D. C.; R. L. Swain, Baltimore, Md.; S. L. Hilton, 
Washington, D. C.; R. P. Fischelis, Trenton, N. J. 

Committee on Pharmacy Corps in the U. S. Army.— 
Chairman, H. E. Kendig, Philadelphia, Pa.; R. L. 
Swain, Baltimore, Md.; E. E. Duncan, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; B. Tappan Fairchild, New York City; 
Winne, Richmond, Va.; L. McCartney, Chicago, Ill 

Committee on —Chairman, T. 
Bradley, Boston, Mass.; A. R. Bliss, Memphis, Tenn.: 
C. J. Clayton, Denver, Colo; W. H. Cousins, Dallas, 
Texas; ohn Culley, San Francisco, Cal.; E. N 
Gathercoal, Chicago, Ill.; C. C. Glover, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; J. j. Grasser, New Orleans, La.; W. J. Husa, 
Gainesville, Fla.; D. B. R. Johnson, Norman, Okla.; 

E. F. Mollett, "Missoula, Mont.; R. A. Kuever, lowa 
Cite, Ia.;: A. B. Nichols, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ww 
Pauley, St. Louis, Mo.; L. D. Havenhill, Lawrence, 
Kans.; H. H. Schaefer, New York, N. Y.: E. R 
Serles, Brookings, S. D.; Edward Spease, Cleveland, 
Ohio; L. E. Warren, Washington, Wwe. 
Zeigler, Charleston, S. C.; Antone O. Mickelsen, Port- 
land, Ore. 

International Pharmaceutical Federation.— Dele- 
yates, C. H. LaWall, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. L. Scoville, 
Gainesville, Fla.; E. F. Kelly, Washington, D. C.; 
Reporters, E. G. Eberle, Washington, D. C.; Otto 
Raubenheimer, Brooklyn, N. Y.; John C. Krantz, Jr., 
Baltimore, Md. 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science.——Councilors, J. C. Krantz, Jr., Baltimore, 
Md.; A. F. Schlichting, Ferguson, Mo. 

National Drug Trade Conference Delegates._—James 
H. Beal, Rt. 1, Cocoa, Fla.; R. P. Fischelis, Trenton, 
NI E. F. Kelly, Washington, D. C. 

ommittee on Prescription Tolerances.—Chairman. 
H. H. Schaefer, New York, N. Y.; F. L. Black, Balti- 
more, Md.; R. E. Terry, Chicago, lll.; S. L. Hilton. 
Washington, D. C.; L. A. Brown, Lexington, Ky.; 
W. F. Gidley, Austin, Texas; Marvin J. Andrews, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Committee to Draft Model Act Restricting Distribu- 
tion of Drugs and Medicines to Pharmacists.—Chair- 
man, W. B. Philip, Washington, D. C.; W. F. Meads, 
Des Moines, lowa; L. Swain, Baltimore, Md.,; 
Nicholas Gesoalde, New York City: H. C. Christen- 
sen, Chicago, Ill.; F. E. Mortensen, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Committee on Professional Relations.—Chairman. 
Leonard A. Seltzer, Detroit, Mich.; C. B. Jordan, 
La Fayette, Ind.; George M. Beringer, Camden, N. J.; 
K. B. Bowerman, San Francisco, Calif.; Roland T. 
Lakey, Detroit, Mich.—An Auxiliary Committee of one 
member from each state will be appointed. 

Committee on Development of Pharmacy Laws.— 
Chairman, R. L. Swain, Baltimore, Md.; M. W. Fulton, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Geo. W. Mather, New York, 
N. Y.; H. C. Christenson, Chicago, Ill.; Rowland Jones, 
Washington, D. C.; H. Dirstine, Pullman, Wash.; 
R. P. Fishelis, Trenton, N. J. 

Committee on Council on Pharmaceutical Practice.— 
Chairman, E. F. Cook, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. V. Arny, 
New York City; P. H. Costello, Cooperstown, No. 
Dak.; E. N. Gathercoal, Chicago, Lll.; Robert R 
Gaw, Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. Jordan, La Fayette, 
Ind.; E. F. Kelly, Washington, D. C.; Edward 
Spease, Cleveland, Ohio; Robert L. Swain, Baltimore, Md. 

Committee to Study By-Laws.—Chairman, R. L. 
Swain, Baltimore, Md.; W. B. Day, Chicago, IIL; 
J. H. Beal, Fort Walton, Fla.; R. P. Fischelis, Trenton, 
N.J.; E. F. Kelly, Washington, D. C. 

Committee to Study Courses in History of Pharmacy. 
—Chairman, C. O. Lee, La Fayette, Ind.; E. J. Ireland, 
Gainesville, Fla.; Loyd Harris, Norman, Okla 

National Committee on Professional Information 
Pertaining to Dental Pharmacy.—Chairman, George C. 
Schicks, Newark, N. J.; A. O. Mickelsen, Portland, 
Ore.; R. W. Clark, Madison, Wis.; A. R. Bliss, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Ralph E. Terry, Chicago, III. 


GENERAL MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 
Chairman, E. F. Kelly, 2215 Constitution Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.—Committee {to be revised. 
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A. PH. A. LOCAL BRANCHES 


Secretaries will please report incorrections and elections. 
Also render reports of mectings. Thank you. 


BALTIMORE, 
: No fixed meeting night. 

President, Wm. F. Reindollar. 

Vice-President, A. N. Hewing. 

Secretary-Treasurer, C. Jelleff Carr. 

Chairman of Committees: Membership, Gilbert 
Josephs; Professional Relations, Marvin J. Andrews; 
Science and Practice of Pharmacy, J. C. Krantz, Jr.; 
Education and Legislation, J. C. Bauer. 


STUDENTS AUXILIARY, MARYLAND UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL 
OF PHARMACY. 

President, P. H. Thompson 

First Vice-President, J. R. Karns. 

Second Vice-President, W. Gakenheimer. 

Secretary, S. Glickman 

Treasurer, R. Thompson. 

Editor, R. V. Robinson. 

Executive Commitiee:. A. Tramer, G. A. Mouat, G. 
Kelley, M. R. Thompson, Frank J. Slama. 


Curcaco. 
Meet third Tuesday. 

President, G. L. Webster. 

First Vice-President, S. W. Morrison. 

Second Vice-President, R. A. G. Linke. 

Third Vice-President, H. M. Emig. 

Secretary-Treasurer, L. Templeton. 

Delegate to the House of Delegaies, L. Templeton. 

Commitiee Chairmen: Membership, Thomas F. 
Rylands; Legislation, J. Riemenschneider; Practice, 
1. A. Becker; Medical Relations, Dr. Bernard Fantus; 
Publicity, A. E. Ormes. 


CINCINNATI, 


Meet second Tuesday. 

President, C. W. Sondern. 

Vice-President, T. H. Rider. 

Secretary, R. L. Puls. 

Treasurer, John P. Jennie. 

Delegate to the House of Delegates, A. Ph. A., Frank 
H. Freericks. 

Trustees: C. G. Merrell (1937), B. J. Kotte (1936), 
Nicholas Blank (1935), Frank H. Freericks (1934), 
Bertha M. Ott (1933). 


Derrotrrt. 


Meet third Thursday. 

President, Berton Todd. 

First Vice-President, Carl Novak. 

Second Vice-President, Lawrence Main. 

Secretary, Bernard A. Bialk. 

Treasurer, Frederick F. Ingram. 

Student Council, Hamilton Whitman and Florence 
Hartsoff, U. of M.; Henry Tyszka and William Hen- 
nesy, D. I. T.; Perton Todd and William Blatchley 
Cc. C. D.; Council of Clerks, Robert Woonsocket, U. o 
M.; Douglas Robinson, D. I. T.; James Lidell, C. C. 
D.; Secretary, Bernard A. Bialk; Treasurer, Fred 
Ingram; Chairman, Program Commitiee, R. T. Lakey. 


New Yor«. 


Meet second Monday. 
President, Charles W. Ballard. 
Vice-President, Frederick A. Schaefer. 
Treasurer, Turner F. Currens. 
Secretary, Rudolf O. Hauck. 
Delegate to House of Delegates, Hugo H. Schaefer. 
Chairmen of Committees: Audit, Ernest A. Bilhuber; 
Professional Relations, James H. Kidder; Progress 
of Pharmacy, Leonard W. Steiger; Legislation and 
Education, Robert S. Lehman; Membership, Cosmo 
Ligorio. 
NorTHERN New Jersey. 
President, George C. Schicks. 
Vice-President, Robert W. Rodman. 


Secretary, C. L. Cox. 
Treasurer, A. F. Marquier. 


NORTHERN Onto. 

President, Elisworth Loesch. 

Vice-President, F. W. Gehrung. 

Secretary, Neil T. Chamberlin. 

Treasurer, Herbert Decker. 

Members of the Council: (1936) A. L. Flandermeyer, 
W. W. Hosler, Ellsworth Loesch, Edward Spease. 
(1937) Herbert Decker, Z. M. Gibson, N. E. Scribner, 
A. E. Walleck. (1938) F. J. Bacon, N. T. Chamberlin, 
A. P. Gegenheimer, E. L. McFetridge. (1939) E. D. 
Davy, F. W. Gehrung, Joseph Jephson, H. E. Speer. 


Norra Paciric, 

President, A. O. Mickelsen. 

First Vice-President, L. G. Haack. 

Second Vice-President, John T. Witty. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Harvey J. Donnell. 

Chairmen of Committees: Practical Pharmacy, Harry 
Weis; Professional Relations, L.G. Haack; Programs, 
Earl Gunther; Membership, Frank Nau. 


NORTHWESTERN. 


President, R. Almin. 
Secretary-Treasurer, C. V. Netz. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

President, Edmund H. MacLaughlin. 

First Vice-President, L. L. Miller. 

Second Vice-President, John M. Woodside. 

Secretary-Treasurer, George E. Byers. 

Chairmen of Committees: Professional Relations, Dr. 
H. Evert Kendig; Practical Pharmacy, Ambrose Huns- 
berger; Membership, Dr. James C. Munch; Entertain- 
ment, Prof. Adley B. Nichols. 

Delegate to the House of Delegates, Ambrose Huns- 
berger. 

PITTSBURGH. 
Meet third Tuesday. 

President, Edward C. DeBone. 

Vice-President, W. Gordon Sleigh. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Frank S. McGinnis. 

Delegate to the House of Delegates, C. Leonard 
O'Connell. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 


Meet last Thursday of month. 
President, Earl Guth. 
Vice-President, Einer E. Johnson. 
Secretary-Treasurer, H. A. Langenhan. 


Western New York. 


Meet first Thursday of month. 
President, Lewis G. Freeman. 
First Vice-President, James A. Donovan. 
Second Vice-President, B. A. Heath. 
Secretary, Laurence D. Lockie. 
Treasurer, W. L. Seibert. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA STUDENT BRANCH. 
President, John Doble. 

Vice-President, Raymond R. Guehring. 
Secretary, Elsie H. Bennetts. 

Treasurer, Everett S. Ostrom. 
Student Council Representative, Harold Rolph 


Hefner. 
Student Director of Drug Garden, Gleb Al. Popoff. 


UNIVERSITY OF FLoripa, StupENT BRANCH. 
President, C. Herbert Gilliland. 
Vice-President, Robert L. White. 
Secretary, Robert Gerald Goedhart. 
Treasurer, Paul Fehder. 


UnNtversity oF Norta Carouina, StuDENT BRANCH. 
President, L. G. Barefoot. 
First Vice-President, D. B. Forrest. 
Second Vice-President, C. B. Clark, Jr. 
Secretary-Treasurer, H. M. Dellinger. 


StrupENT BRANCH, PITTSBURGH COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 
President, Joseph A. Meisner. 
Vice-President, Chester A. Krause. 
Secretary, Wm. B. Strothman. 
Treasurer, Wilbur B. Grove. 


Dakota State StuDENT BRANCH. 
President, Frederick J. Ahifs. 
Vice-President, Stanford Maresh. 
Secretary, Eugene C. Kuske. 
Treasurer, Charles F. Buck. 
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Longwood Avenue 


The Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 


’ A College of Pharmacy, controlled and managed by pharmacists, in which the teaching 
is largely by the laboratory method. The possession of a liberal 
possible to give superior courses at moderate cost to the student. 
__ Graduation from a recognized high school or an equivalent education, shown by cer- 

tificate or examination, is required for entrance. 

Four-year course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. One- 
year graduate course leading to the degree of Pharmaceutical Chemist. 

The annual session begins during the latter part of September and ends during June. 

The demand for graduates of this school is in excess of the supply. 

For catalogue and further information, write to 


Boston, Massachusetts 


endowment makes it 


THEODORE J. BRADLEY, Dean 


FOUNDED 1821 


PHARMACY, CHEMISTRY, BACTERIOLOGY, BIOLOGY 
Four-year Courses leading to Bachelor of Science Degree, open to High School graduates. 
For catalog describing these, and graduate courses leading to Master of Science 
and Doctor of Science, write or call at the 
PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY AND SCIENCE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The National Pharmaceutical Syllabus, fourth edition, is 6” x 9”, bound in cloth and con- 
tains 200 pages. The sales price for single copies is $2.25, post-paid; for five or more copies, 
$2.00 each, post-paid. Address Chairman J. G. Beard, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


Stupent Brancn, State or WASHINGTON. 
President, Glenn Smith 
First Vice-President, John Vibber 
Second Vice-President, Maxine Gumz. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Belle Wenz 


St. Joun’s Untversity STUDENT BRANCH. 
President, Saul Asnis 
Vice-President, Isidore J. Berman. 
Treasurer, John E. Graziano. 
Secretary, Isabelle Seissman. 


WesTERN Reserve, STUDENT BRANCH. 
President, Theodore E. Gutkowski. 
Vice-President, Maurice L. Finberg. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ray R. Stemple. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, STUDENT BRANCH. 
President, George Vosmek, Antigo. 
Vice-President, George I. Schefelker, Stoughton. 


Secretary, Norman Glander, Manitowoc. 
Treasurer, Arnie Stensby, Stoughton. 
Advisor, Edward J. Ireland. 


OKLAHOMA UNIVERSITY PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
Meet every Friday morning at 10:00 o'clock, during 
the school year. 
President, Bill Cates, Atoka 
Honorary President, Val Adams, Oklahoma City 
Vice-President, Frank Ozment, Jr., Talihina. 
Secretary, Katherine Searle, Red Rock 
Treasurer, Jerry Gwin, Ada 


Chairman of the Program Committee, J}. Pat Henry, 
Ringling 

Chairman of the Committee on Public Relations, E. E 
Parsons, Okemah. 

Chairman of the Commitiee on Sports, Gene McGill, 
Alva 


OFFICERS OF PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATIONS—1935-1936. 


Secretaries are respectfully asked to assist in correcting this list and make the roster a mutual service. 


Alabama.— President, N. G. Hubbard, Birmingham; 
First Vice-President, Sam Watkins, Dora; econd 
Vice-President, E. M. Megginson, Mobile; Secretary, 
Z. C. Lewis, Box 1008, Montgomery; Treasurer, W. H. 
Ward, Tuscaloosa. Place of Meeting, Mobile. Time, 
1936. 


Arizona.— President, Fred W. Moore, Flagstaff; 
First Vice-President, Andrew P. Martin, Tucson; 
Second Vice-President, N. W. Stewart, Phoenix; 
Treasurer, A. M. Burch, Phoenix. Executive Commit- 
tee: L. R. Johnson, Tucson; J. B. McDonald, Jerome; 

B. Ryan, Globe; H. W. Vestal, Somerton; W. C. 
Denson, Mesa. Executive Secretary, L. G. Evans, Jr., 
Phoenix. 


Arkansas.— President, J. E. Berry, Smackover; 
Vice-President, Charles Dana Gibson, Hope; Trea- 
surer, Guy L. Elkins, Booneville; Sergeant-at-Arms, 
W. H. Griffin, Heber Springs; Secretary, Irl Brite, 
Hotel McGehee, Little Rock. Place of Meeting, Little 
Rock. Time, June 5-7, 1936. 


California.— President, W. E. Rutherford, Santa 


Rosa; First Vice-President, C. R. Seward, Pasadena; 
Second Vice-President, L. J. Fischl, Berkeley; Third 


Vice-President, T. D. Perkins, San Diego; Treasurer, 
ohn G. Wagner, Long Beach; Secrefary, Roy S. 
arnack, 1 S. LaBrea Ave., Los Angeles. 


Colorado.— President, Paul G. Stodghill, Denver; 
First Vice-President, Clyde C. Phillips, Jr., Colorado 
Springs; Second Vice-President, H. Rodney Anderson, 
Montrose; Treasurer, V. N. Lagerquist, La Junta; 
Secretary, Charles J. Clayton, 1042 E. Colfax Ave., 
Denver. Place of Meeting, Colorado Springs. Time, 
June 17-19, 1936. 


Connecticut.— President, Joseph A. Murphy, Middle- 
town; First Vice-President, John L. Sehl, Hartford; 
Second Vice-President, Wm. J. Dunphy, Waterbury; 
Third Vice-President, Frank C. Gross, . 
Treasurer, George F. Blackall, Bristol; Secretary, 
Alice-Esther Garvin, 20 Lake Place, New Haven. 


Delaware.— Presideni, George W. Brittingham, Wil- 
mington; Vice-Presidenis, E. J. Elliott, Bridgeville; 
Frank Brereton, Milford; and Paul Potocki, Wil- 
mington; Secretary, Albert Bunin, Wilmington; Trea- 
surer, Albert Dougherty, Wilmington. 
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District of Columbia.—President, A. C. Taylor; 
Vice- Presidents, J. G. Biggs; F. M. Campbell; M. 
Goldstein; G. W. Mathews; T. A. Moskey; H. J. 
Wener; Secretary-Treasurer, W. Bruce Philip, 853 
Munsey Building. 


Florida.— President, Victor Wray, Haines City; 
First Vice-President, George Taylor, Miami Beach; 
Second Vice-President, George H. Grommet, Miami; 
Third Vice-President, R. L. Gaddy, Tallahassee; 
Secretary-Manager, W. T. Dunn, 1601 Snow Ave., 


ten Place of Meeting, West Palm Beach. Time, 
6. 

Georgia.— President, R. Lee Olive, Augusta; Firsi 
Vice-President, H. S. Peters, Manchester; Second 
Vice-President. J. W. Brinson, Wrightsville; Third 
Vice-President, W. W. Fincher, Canton; Secretary- 


Treasurer, Z. O. Moore, 324 Peachtree Arcade Building, 


Atlanta. Place of Meeting, Macon. Time, 1936 
Idaho.— President, Clyde R. Isenburg, Rupert; 
First Vice-President, J. Earl Evans, Idaho Falls; 


Second Vice-President, C. C. Kingsbury, Twin Falls; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Elmer B. Williams, Boise; His- 
torian, H. T. Davis, Emmett. 


Illinois.— President, Howard H. Zorn, Springfield; 
Vice- Presidents: Edward J. Merriman, Joliet; Joseph 
Allegretti, Chicago; W. E. Brown, Quincy; Secretary, 
William B. Day, 715 S. Wood St., Chicago; Treasurer, 
A. W. Reinhardt, Rockford. 


Indiana.— President, H. W. Miller, Terra Haute; 
First Vice-President, G. D. Revington, Monticello; 
Second Vice-President, Ralph E. Thornburg, Syracuse; 
Third Vice-President, Charles E. Reed, Winchester; 
Treasurer, Harry J. Borst, Indianapolis; Secretary, F. 
V. McCullough, Elsby Building, New Albany. 


lowa.— President, W. H. McClelland, Corning; First 
Vice-President, R. J. Allen, Sioux City; Second Vice- 
President, A. E. Thomas, Des Moines; Third Vice- 
President, George McShane, Waterloo; Treasurer, J. M. 
Lindly, Winfield; Secretary, J. W. Slocum, Indianola. 


Kansas.— President, A. H. King, Manhattan; Firs! 
Vice-Presideni, P. S. Walker, Topeka; Second Vice- 
President, Paul W. Schulz, ; Treasurer, 
Walter H. Varnum, Lawrence; Librarian, L. D. Haven- 
hill, Lawrence; Secretary-Manager, W. M. Newmark, 
824 Kansas Ave., Topeka; Assistant Secretary, Clara 
B. Miller, Topeka. 


Kentucky.— President, Herman Schuler, Covington; 
First Vice-President, Walter Albritton, Paducah; 
Second Vice-President, E. C. Williams, Adairville; 
Third Vice-President, Oscar Votteler, Louisville; Re- 
cording Secretary, J. W. Gayle, Frankfort; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Henry Hafendorfer, Louisville; TJrea- 
surer, W. J. Johnston, Mayfield. 


Louisiana.— President, A. J. Boudreaux, Opelousas; 
Vice-Presidenis: Joseph Clesi, New Orleans; Kirtley 
Lynch, Washington; Henry Richardson, Shreveport; 
Eugene Voght, Ferriday; John E. Guess, Hammond; 
Roy Bridges, Alexandria; Recording Secreiary, Joseph 
H. Berner, New Orleans; Corresponding Secretary, 
Paul Weilbacher, 2634 St. Phili St., New Orleans; 
Treasurer, Elmo D. Cire, New rleans. Members of 
the Executive Committee: William August Worner, 
Earl Robinson, Eugene E. Bergeret, O. J. Pitre, Charles 
J. Giordano and A. J. Hymel, New Orleans. 


Maine.— President, Burton K. Murdock, Kenne- 


bunk; First Vice-President, Ralph A. Lockhear, 
Auburn; Second Vice-President, Horace T. Poland, 
Damariscotta; Third Vice-President, Ralph C. 


Trescartin, Phillips; Secretary, James H. Allen, Water- 
ville; Treasurer, George O. Tuttle, Portland. 


Maryland.— President, Harry W. Matheney, Cum- 
berland; First Vice-President, Melville Strasburger, 


Baltimore; Second Vice-President, A. A. M. Dewing, 
Centreville; Third Vice-President, A. N. Hewing, 
Baltimore; Secretary, E. F. Kelly, 2411 N. Charles 


St., Baltimore; Treasurer, Harry S. Harrison, Balti- 
more; Editor, Robert L. Swain, Baltimore; Honorary 
President, A. L. Pearre, Frederick. 


Massachusetts.— President, John E. F. Cusick, Fall 
River; First Vice-President, Harry Bernstein, Spring- 
field; Second Vice-President, John Case, East Boston; 
Treasurer, Lyman Griffin, Allston; Secretary, Carl G. 
A. Harring, 20 Glen Road, Newton Center. 


Michigan.— President, Benjamin Peck, Kalamazoo; 
First Vice-President, Joseph Maltas, Sault Ste. Marie; 
Second Vice-President, James Lyons, Detroit; Secre- 
tary, Clare F. Allan, Wyandotte; Treasurer, Henry 
Hadley, Benton Harbor. 
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Minnesota.— President, Keith K. Keller, Minneapo- 
lis; First Vice-President, Roy G. Paulson, Fairmont; 
Second Vice-President, Jesse B. Slocumb, St. Paul 
Third Vice-President, Miss Hallie Bruce, Minneapolis: 
Secretary, A. Roy F. Johnson, 5001 Wentworth Ave., 


Minneapolis; Treasurer, C. T. Heller, Jr., St. Paul. 
Executive Commitiee, Chairman, F. W. Moudry, St. 
Paul; Charles A. Anderson, Litchfie..!; Theodore A. 


Arneson, Montevideo. 

Mississippi.— President, J. S. Puller, Starkville; 
First Vice-President, Sam McDuffey, Nettleton; 
Second Vice-President, W. J. Cox, Batesville; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, S. B. Key, Capitol & President Sts., 


Jackson. Place of Meeting, Jackson. Time, 1936 
Missouri.—Presidenit, John C. Emerson, Joplin; 
First Vice-President, John J. Mueller, St. Louis; 
Second Vice-President, Maurice Brummal, Salisbury; 
Third Vice-President, Harry Pierce, Kansas City; 
Treasurer, Murray Q. Williams, Warrensburg; Secre- 
tary, Kenneth Nichols, Jefferson City; istorian, 


Ambrose Mueller, Webster Groves; 
dent, W. G. Hughes, Bucklin. 


Montana.— President, George W. Sparrow, Ana- 
conda; First Vice-President, Charles A. McFarland, 
Helena; Second Vice-President, Leonard Morrow, Fort 
Benton; Third Vice-President, George M. Gossman, 
Dillon; Treasurer, Charles Adams, Lodge Grass; 
Secretary, J. A. Riedel, Boulder. Place of Meeting, 
Billings. ime, 1936. 

Nebraska.— President, J. W. Roberts, Omaha; 
Presidents, Paul Platz, David City; 
Fremont; C. A. Gassman, Omaha; R. L. Whaley, 
Wahoo; J. P. Browne, Lincoln; Secretary, J. 
McBride, 4603 Cleveland Ave., Lincoln; Treasurer, 
ret Jones, Oconto. Place of Meeting, Omaha. Time. 


onorary Presi- 


Vice- 
H. H. Roberts, 


Nevada.— President, Clarence Hale, Reno; First 
Vice-President, W. E. Ferron, Las Vegas; Second 
Vice-President, Frank F. Schwartz, Ely; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Lester J. Hilp, Reno. Place of Meeting, 
Reno. 


New Hampshire.— President, 


George A. Moulton, 
Peterboro; First 


Vice-President, Lawrence E. 
Cate, Rochester; Second Vice-President, Frank J. 
Kelley, Concord; Secretary, Rodney A. Griffin, Frank- 
lin; Treasurer, A. E. Gosselin, Manchester. 


New Jersey.—President, David I. Cohen, Jersey 
City; irst Vice-President, Charles R. Garrabrant, 
Passaic; Second Vice-President, Charles W. White, 
Dover; Treasurer, Charles J. McCloskey, Culver Lake; 


Secretary, Prescott R. Loveland, 319 Trenton Trust 
Building, Trenton, N. J. Place of Meeting, Asbury 
Park. Time, June 10-12, 1936. 


New Mexico.— resident, E. C. Welch, Albuquerque; 
First Vice-President, H. I. Braden, Carlsbad; Second 


Vice-President, S. J. Ro Taos; Secretary- 
Treasurer, H. E. Henry, 1629 N. Fourth St., Albu- 
querque. Place of Meeting, Albuquerque. Time, 


May 20-21, 1936. 


he York.— President, Henry J. Wildhack, Newark, 
J.; First Vice-President, Morris Brodkin, New 
York City; Second Vice-President, Charles Heimer- 
zeim, Brooklyn; Third Vice-President, Edgar S. Bellis, 
Bronxville: Secretary, Robert S. Lehman, 295 Wash- 
ngton Ave., Brooklyn; Treasurer, R. A. Austin, Cairo. 


North Carolina.— President, R. A. McDuffie, Greens- 
boro; First Vice-President, W. C. Ferrell, Nashville; 
Second Vice-President, E. C. Adams, Gastonia; Third 
Vice-President, R. P. Rogers, Durham; Secretary- 
Treasurer, J. G. Beard, Chapel Hill. Members of the 
Executive Committee: J. C. Hood, Kinston; I. W. Rose, 


Chapel Hill; E. E. Thomas, Roxboro. Place of 
Meeting, Greensboro. Time, May, 1936. 
North Dakota.— President, H. Saunders, Minot; 


First Vice-President, Andrew E. Erickson, Fargo; 
Second \ ice-President, Phili Boise, Dickinson; Secre- 
tary, W. F. Sudro, State College, Fargo; Treasurer, 
P. H. Costello, Cooperstown. Place of Meeting, Minot. 


Time, 1936. 
Ohio.—President, Theodore D. Wetterstroem, Co- 
lumbus; First Vice-President, Garret Emch, Toledo; 


Second Vice-President, Albert Schmidt, Springfield: 
Secretary, Victor Keyes, Columbus. 


Oklahoma.— President, E. E. Duncan, Oklahoma 
City; First Vice-President, Orville H. Prather, Tulsa; 
Second Vice-President, Harrold Purdum, Enid; Secre- 
tery, Elbert R. Weaver, Stillwater; Treasurer, Ge. C, 
gal Edmond. Place of Meeting, Enid. Time, 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


(National College of Pharmacy, 1872-1906) 


The School of Pharmacy is located within a few blocks of the 
American Institute of Pharmacy, Washington, D. C 


Students have the advantages offered by the Government Libraries, Laboratories and 
Academic courses are taken in the School of Letters and Sciences with full collegiate 
This School holds membership in The American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 


and offers the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy for the four-year course. 
For catalog, entrance requirements and other information apply to the Registrar. 


time positions. 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY AND CHEMISTRY, DETROIT INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Graduation from an accredited high school is required of all po for admission as candidates for a 
degree. Four-year course in Pharmacy, leading to the degree o' 

year course in Chemistry, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Sci in Chemistry. Each year through 
the co-operation of the College, the Alumni and Detroit Pharmacists, many students are placed in part- 


Fall Semester starts Sept. 17, 1935. 
E. P. STOUT, Dean. 303 Downtown Y. M. C. A. Bidg. 


Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. Four- 


Write for Catalog. 


Detroit, Mich. 2020 Witherell St. 


necessary for admittance to the Degree Courses. 
Special students admitted to any course. 
Next session 


ST. LOUIS COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


Graduation from an accredited high school or certificate showing equivalent of High School graduation 
Four years leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science (B.S.). 


ns September 25, 1935. 
For information write: Charles E. Caspari, Dean, 4588 Parkview, St. Louis, Mo. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


School of Pharmacy, University of Maryland 


(Maryland College of Pharmacy, 1841-1904) 
Session begins September 28, 1935. Four-year course leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Pharmacy. Entrance requirements, graduation from a four-year high school or 
its equivalent. Graduate work in pharmacy, pharmacology, chemistry, etc. 


A. G. DuMez, Dean 


Oregon.— President, John F. Allen, Corvallis; Vice- 
President, M. C. Kaegi, Portland: Secretary, Lawrence 
Stovall, 721 Morgan Building, Portland; Treasurer, E. 
A. Bachman, Portland; Assistant Secretary and Mana- 
ger, J. J. Lynch, Portland. 


Pennsylvania.— President, Harry E. Wertz, Johns- 
town; irst Vice-President, Henry De Haven, West 
Chester; Second Vice-President, George F. Young, 
McKeesport; Third Vice-President, John R. Thomp- 
son, Pittsburgh: Secretary-Treasurer, J. B. Pilchard, 
Harrisburg. 


Phili e Islands.— President, Apolonio R. Chaves; 
First ice-Presidenit, Alfredo C. Santos, Manila; 
Second Vice-Presideni, Jose E. Jimenez: Secretary, 
Antonio Belmonte, c/o Manila College of Pharmacy, 
Manila; Assistant Secretary, Victorio C. Dionisio; 
Treasurer, Pedro C. Batallones; Assistant Treasurer, 
Remedios Reynado. 


Porto Rico—Board of Directors: President, Alberto 
Pelegrina, San Juan; Vice-President, Candido A. 
Martinez, Caguas; Secretary-Treasurer, Ramon Lopez 
Irizarry, P. O. Box 3815, San Juan; Counsellors: 
Angel M. Diaz, Hector Urrutia, Carlos G. Gonzalez, 
Francisco L. Anselmi, Antonio Maisonave, Armando 
Arroyo, Juan T. Puig, Zoilo Zotomayor, Francisco 
Sosa Perez, Raul Acosta. Victoriano Pagan Colon, 
Enrique Anglade, Luis R Emanuelli, V. M. Colon. 


Rhode Island.— President, Clarence A. Vars, West- 
erly; Vice-President, Joseph L. McDonald, Providence; 
Secretary-Treasurer, James J. Gill, 1910 Westminster 
St., Providence. Executive Commitiee: Chairman, 
Louis Guny, Providence: Angelo Saccoccia, Cranston; 
Raymond Duchessneau, Central Falls. Place of 
Meeting, Watch Hill. 


South Carolina.— President, V. F. Platt, Conway; 
Pirst Vice-President, L. A. Melchers, Jr., Charleston; 
Second Vice-President, F. S. McCollum, Clemson 
College: Third Vice-President, F. H. Turner, Colum- 
bia; Secretary-Treasurer. J. M. Plaxco, Due West. 
Place of Meeting, Myrtle Beach. Time, 1936. 


South Dakota.— President, L. A. Daniels, Aberdeen; 
Vice-President, Floyd M. Cornwell, Webster; Trea- 
surer, Frank S. Bockhoyen, Clark; Secretary, Kenneth 

ones, Gettysburg. jentific Section: Chairman, 
harles Locke, Brookings; Education and Legislation: 
Chairman, Thomas K. Haggar, Sioux Falls. Place of 
Meeting, Sioux Falls. Time, 1936. 


Tennessee.— President, L. S. Elgin, Knoxville; 
First Vice-President, P. P. Vance, Chattanooga; 
Second Vice-President. W. P. Winter, Nashville; 
Third Vice-President, R. D. Hutchinson, Memphis; 
Treasurer, H. L. Berryhill, Jackson; Secretary, Tom C. 
a Nashville. Place of Meeting, Nashvilie. Time, 
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Texas.— President, C. C. Harris, Houston; First 
Vice-President, B. B. Brown, Dallas; Second Vice- 
President, Festus A. Pierce, Corsicana; Secreiary- 


Treasurer, W. J. Danforth, 5th and Calhoun, Fort 
Worth. Members of the Executive Committee: Henry 
F Hein, San Antonio; E. B. Oliver, Longview; Shine 
Phillips, Big Spring; Murray Thames, Beaumont; 
Roy Pool, Amarillo; J. C. Frazier, Fort Worth. Editor, 
Texas Druggist, Walter D. Adams, Forney. 


Utah.— President, J. W. Christenson, Jr., Provo; 
First Vice- President, Fred R. Elledge, Salt Lake City; 
Second Vice-President, T. Ray Kingston. Murray; 
Treasurer, W. H. Dayton, Salt Lake Cit Secretary, 
George F. Flashman, 1702 So. 11th East 2 Salt Lake 
City. Place of Meeting, Ogden. Time, June 1936. 


Vermont.— President, George T. Donovan, Fair 
Haven; First Vice-Presideni, Joseph W. Blakely, 
Montpelier; Second Vice-President, F. W. Wheeler, 
Springfield; Third Vice-President, Albert E. Cox, 

ardwick; Secretary-Treasurer, L. C. Chickering, 
Brattleboro. 


Virginia.— President, E P. Berlin, Berryville; Vice- 
Presidents: H. S. Falconer, Newport News; Roy L. 
Crouch, Roanoke; V. R. May, Richmond; Secretary- 
Treasurer, A. L. I. Winne, 103 State Office Building, 
Richmond 


Washington.— President, Charles 
Secretary, M. F. Goodner, Seattle; Treasurer, Walter 
H. Hinman, Seattle. Board of Managers: L. D. 
Bracken, Seattle; Frank R. Robertson, Spokane; 
George A. Todd, Tacoma; R. M. Ragsdale, Wenatchee, 
and Graham A. Condie, Seattle. District Governors: 
Frederick A. Graham, Bellingham; Stanton Hall, 
Everett; Guy C. Norton, Tacoma; Carlton Sears, 
Olympia: George Sears, Chehalis; Dayton B. Garri- 
son, Centralia; Jerry Patton, Longview, C. Earl 
Brown, Bremerton; Ross W. Reder, Vancouver; Roy 
Willets, Spokane; O. M. Mathews, Spokane; Senator 
W. P. Gary, Wilbur, and J. E. Brayton, Sequim. 


West Virginia.— President, Robert R. Pierce, Mor- 
gantown; First Vice-President, John A. Greear, 
Huntington; Second Vice-President, James A. Patter- 
son, Martinsburg; Third Vice-President, H. A. 
Goodykountz, Bluefield; Secretary- Treasurer, J. Lester 


G. Ajax, Seattle; 


Photographs Suitable 
for Framing 
‘Photograph of Headquarters, A. Pu. A.,” 
mat, $1.00. 


“Ground Breaking for 
Building,” $1.00. 


“‘Laboratory—A Misnamed Picture,” $1.00. 


“Dr. Frederick Power in His Laboratory,” 
$1.00. 


“Dr. William Withering,” 
fame, $1.00. 


“Post Cards, Exterior and Interior,” set 
of 7, 25 cents. 


“Code of Ethics, A. Px. A.” 


enlarged for framing, 25 cents. 


Headquarters 


of Digitalis 


in two colors, 


Sculptural Panels of AMerican INsTITUTE 
or Puarmacy, about 11 by 15 inches; single, 
$1.00 each; when two are ordered at same 
time, £1.50 prepaid. 

“Pharmaceutical Abstracts,”’ unbound, no 
cover, 25 cents monthly; discount if five or 
more are ordered at same time. 


May be obtained from AMERICAN PHARMA- 
ceuTicaL Association, 2215 Constitution 
Ave., Washington, D. 


Hayman, 325 Ash St., Morgantown. 
White Sulphur Springs. Time, 1 


Wisconsin.— President, John L. Huber, Racine; 
Vice-Presidenis, Arthur Broenen, South Milwaukee: 
Carl Hendricks, Superior; M. C. Whitrock, Wisconsin 
Rapids; Secretary, Jennings Murphy, South Milwau- 
kee; Treasurer, Bruno F. Liedel, Milwaukee. 

Wyoming.— President, H. H. Cordiner, Laramie; 
First, Vice-President, 1. J. Burleson, Riverton; Second 
Vice-President, Hollis B. Brewer, Casper; Secretary- 
Treasurer, John B. Tripeny, Casper. Place of Meeting, 
Casper. ime, May 25-26, 1936. 


Place of Meeting, 


REPRINTS. 


“A Half Century of the National Formulary, 
English Names, Titles, Synonyms, etc.,’’ of 
editions 1 to 5, H. A. Langenhan, paper cover, 
50 cents. 

“Pharmaceutical History Brought to Light 
by a Famous Misnamed Picture,” Elsie Wood- 
ward Kassner, 10 cents. 

“Reciprocity Explained,” 5 cents. 

“Prerequisite Legislation,’’ 5 cents. 

“A Pharmaceutical Study of pu,” from May 
and June issues JouRNAL A. Pu. A., F. F. John- 
son, paper cover, 25 cents. 

“The Pharmacognosy, Chemistry and Phar- 
macology of Viburnum,”’ Heber W. Youngken. 
Part I with cover, 25 cents; Parts II and III 
without cover, each 10 cents. 

“‘Phytochemical Study of Hydrastis Cana- 
densis,’’ Gillis and Langenhan, without cover, 
15 cents. 

“A Pharmaceutical Study of Hydrastis Cana- 
densis,’’ Ruby Hirose and H. A. Langenhan, 15 
cents. 

“Report on Extent of Use of N. F. Galeni- 
cals,’’ E. N. Gathercoal, 25 cents. 

“A Pharmaceutic Study of Magma Mag- 
nesie—1900-1930,” A. J. Lehman, paper cover, 
25 cents. 

“A Literature Review on the Production 
of Antirachitic Substances by Irradiation 
Process’’ (1929), paper cover, 25 cents. 

“A Pharmaceutical Study of Syrup of Fer- 
rous Iodide,” C. J. Bradford and H. A. Langen- 
han, 15 cents. 

“Syrup of Ferrous Iodide and the Official 
Hydriodic Preparations,’’ H. V. Arny, Benja- 
min Vener and Leslie C. Jayne, 15 cents. 

‘‘Medicinal Trees of the United States,” E. 
T. Stuhr, paper cover, 50 cents. 

“Oregon Drug Plants,’’ E. T. Stuhr, paper 
cover, 25 cents. 

“Vegetable Taxonomy,” Otto A. Wall (1920), 
15 cents. 

“Ergot Studies,’ Marvin R. Thompson, 
Parts I to III, Part IV, Part V, Part VI, Parts 
Vil and VIII, Part [X,each 10cents. ‘Physio- 
logical Potency,’’ Wm. T. McCloskey, Marvin 
R. Thompson and N. G. Barbella; U.S. P. X; 


(Continued on page xvi) 
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“Bio-assay Standard,’’ Marvin R. Thompson, 
each 5 cents. 

The following reprints, single copies, may be 
purchased at 10 cents each; when a number are 
ordered at one time there is reduction on ac- 
count of lesser postage: 

“The History of National Pharmacy Week,” 
Robert J. Ruth, 1931 

“Introduction of Chemical Pharmacology 
and Therapeutics,”” Charles Whitebread. 

“Pharmacy and Medicine in Ancient Egypt,” 
L. E. Warren. 

“Use of Fluidextracts during the Past 50 


Years,’ E. N. Gathercoal. 

“Clinical Laboratory Work, a Prescription 
Aid,”’ Lee S. Coy. 

“Dr. Franklin Bache, Dr. Joseph Carsor,”’ 
Charles H. LaWall. 

“Dr. George B. Wood, Dr. Thomas T. Hew- 
son,’’ Arno Viehoever. 

“Professional Pharmacy,” I, III, IV, each, 
C. B. Jordan. 

“Studies on Commercial Psyllium Seeds,”’ 
Heber W. Youngken. 


“A Proposed Standard Table of Poisons,”’ a 


committee report. 
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_ THE MERCK MANUAL OF THERAPEUTICS 


AND MATERIA MEDICA 


Now Available 
to Pharmacists 


THIRD PRINTING 


An Important Work 
for ready reference 


1379 Pages + Clearly Printed on 
Fine Paper — Bound in Dark Blue 
Fabrikoid Covers, with Gold 


Stamping 


Some of the Outstanding 
Features 


@ Etiology, diagnosis and therapy of two 
hundred and fifty-seven pathological con- 
ditions, alphabetically arranged. 

@ Manv new chapters including Acidosis, 
Alkalosis, Backache, Botulism, Caisson 
Diseases, Celiac Disease, Coronary Occlu- 
sion, Dyspnea, Encephalitis Lethargica, 
Food Poisoning, Freezing, Hay Fever, In- 
fantile Convulsions, Myasthenia Gravis, 
Paroxysmal Tachycardia, Polycythemia 
Rubra, Psittacosis, Tularemia, Urolith- 
iasis. 

@ Prophylaxis, general regimen, dict. 

@ Over 2,000 prescriptions with official 
constituents and metric equivalents. 


@ Therapeutic technic. 


@ Subcutancous and intravenous medica- 
tion. 

@ Tables of differential diagnosis. 

@ Urinalysis. 

@ Poisoning and Antidotes. 

@ Description of four hundred and seventy- 
five remedies including solubility, action, 
uses, average dose, preparations, contrain- 
dications, incompatibles. 

@ Dose table, comprising official reme- 
dies, New and Non-official remedies, rarer 
medicaments and newer remedies. 


HE sixth edition of The Merck Manual 

of Therapeutics and Materia Medica is 
the perpetuation of a tradition which started 
in 1899 with an original 250 pages, and which 
has grown into the present volume of 1379 
pages, devoted to the etiology, diagnosis 
and therapy of 257 pathological conditions, 
alphabetically arranged. 

The therapy has been approached not only 
as a science, Cur as an art. For this purpose 
ripe experience has been culled for the prac- 
tical application of what has been emphasized 
so frequently ; namely, that the patient should 
be treated as well as the disease. 


The busy pharmacist will appreciate the 
availability of more than 2000 prescription for- 
mulas, numbered serially in the order in which 
reference is made to them in the Therapy. 

The Merck Manual is available only to 
members of the medical profession, pharma- 
cists, chemists and those in allied professions. 
The = is $2.00 per copy, representing 
actual cost of printing and distribution. Your 
copy is ready —send for it today. Merck & 
Co. Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 


Mail This Coupon for the Merck Manual 


Merck & Co. INc., Rahway, N. J. (53948) 

Please send me one copy of The Merck 
Manual (sixth edition). [] Check for $2.00 is 
enclosed. Send C.O.D. 
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“Most impressive malt-vitamin product 


ever offered to the medical profession” 


VITAMIN A 


VITAMIN D 


NER 


N prescribing vitamin preparations, 

physicians look for two important 
characteristics. The products they spec- 
ify must contain the desired vitamins in 
high potency. And they should be easy 
to take, for every doctor has his share of 
fussy patients. 


Parke-Davis Irradol-A contains the im- 
portant vitamins A, B:, Bz (G), and D, 
each individually standardized to a uni- 
formly high potency. These four essen- 
tial factors are incorporated in a base 
containing an active malt extract and 
iron and ammonium citrate. 


Moreover, Irradol-A is delightfully 
palatable, appealing to adults and chil- 
dren alike. Although equivalent in vita- 
min A and D potency to cod-liver oil. 
Irradol-A has none of the objectionable 
fish oil taste common to many prepara- 
tions containing these two factors. 


Irradol-A is supplied in 8-ounce wide- 
mouthed bottles, and in 1-pound and 
2%-pound hospital size) jars. Physicians 
will be particularly interested in the 
large-size package, because of the extra 
economy to the patient. 
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